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STANFORD CONFERENCE ON POPULATION PROBLEMS OF LATIN AMERICA 


August 18, 1954 


Those wishing to do some reading preparatory to the conference are 
advised to look over the latest publication of the Population Division of the 
Department of Social Affairs of the United Nations. It is No. 17 in the 
series of Population Studies and is entitled THE DETERMINANTS AND CONSEQUENCES 
OF POPULATION TRENDS (New York: United Nations, 1953, pp. 404, $4.00). The 
Population Studies of the U.N. are divided into six series, of which the last 
has the same title as this volume, the only one to date in this series. It 
seems that the plan is to study various aspects of population problems in the 
earlier series and then to discuss in broad terms what might better have been 
called the causes and effects of population trends; the very title indicates 
an inclination toward heavy terminology which adds nothing and makes the 
reading something less than light. The subtitle of this massive volume is 
"A Summary of the Findings of Studies on the Relationships between Population 
Changes and Economic and Social Conditions." 


The work is divided into three parts: Introduction and Historical 
Background; Factors Affecting Population Change; and Economic and Social 
Effects of Population Changes. The arrangement is topical and not by areas, 
so that the references to Latin America are scattered throughout the book. 
Only the most serious student will want to wade through these involved 
discussions, but all can profit from a perusal of the most significant 
sections. The bibliography, 50 pages long, is excellent, and in addition to 
author and subject indexes there are maps and charts. This is a basic 
reference work which should be in every institutional library. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR ATTENDING THE STANFORD CONFERENCE ON POPULATION 
PROBLEMS OF LATIN AMERICA; BUT THOSE PLANNING TO ATTEND ARE ASKED IF POSSIBLE 
TO SO INFORM 
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FOREWORD 


The Spanish campaign against Queen Elizabeth's visit to Gibraltar started 
with a bang and ended with a whimper. The Falangista paper Arriba vented its 
feelings by calling Churchill a liar, but even this language was unable to 
catch international attention. While the U.S. concentrates on real-politik 
and builds bases in Spain, the Latin Union met in Madrid, but, because of the 
basic conflict between French liberalism and Spanish totalitarianism, agreed 
rather weakly to confine its activities to the cultural sphere. 


The tension between Portugal and India over Goa remains. Even in 
Portugal there is anti-American nationalism, as is revealed in statements that 
Portuguese firms should replece the U.S. companies which, with M.S.A. funds, 
are developing mining in Mozambique. Portugal has joined Great Britain in 
opposing the absorption by South Africa of Swaziland, which adjoins 


Mozambique. 


In Mexico, the devaluation of the peso from 8.65 to 12.50 to the dollar 
has produced recriminations and general ill-will. The United States is 
accused of engineering the devaluation in order to take revenge on Mexico for 
its failure to back this country on the Comnunist issue at the Caracas 
conference. President Ruiz Cortines' campaign against graft has not made him 
popular among certain Mexican groups, and he has been forced to intervene in 


the state of Guerrero. 


The tension between the United States and Guatemala reached the breaking 
point when a large shipment of arms from Czechoslovakia was unloaded at Puerto 
Barrios from a Swedish ship. Legally, the United States had no grounds for 
intervening, but the thought of a Soviet satellite near the Panama Canal made 
the American Government feel that something must be done. The banana industry 
in Honduras was paralyzed by a strike attributed in part at least to 
Guatemalan agents provocateurs. El Salvador has been militantly anti- 
Guatemalan, but the sending of U.S. arms to Honduras and Nicaragua has aroused 
some misgiving there. It is indeed hard to see why El Salvador, Guatemala's 
neighbor, has not been assisted in like manner. The Nicaraguan Government has 
accused Costa Rica of direct intervention in the plot to assassinate President 
Somoza, but this charge has been forgotten in the general uproar over 
Guatemala. President Figueres of Costa Rica, who is a socialist but not a 
Communist, has made his peace with the United Fruit Company, The threatened 
and much-publicized landslide on Contractor's Hill, which threatened to block 
the Panama Canal at Gaillard Cut, has been stopped. 


There is a kind of political vacuum in Batista's Cuba. Aureliano Sanchez 
Arango and other opposition leaders abhorred this vacuum and fled for asylum 
to the nearest Latin American embassy. Peace, imperfect peace, continues to 
prevail in Haiti and the Dominican Republic. The United States has indicted 
17 Puerto Rican Nationalists on charges of seditious conspiracy. It is hard 
to say how the mass of Puerto Ricans feel toward this lunatic fringe who seem 


to regard themselves as the heirs of Mart{. 


The Venezuelan government continues to plan public works, despite the 
threat of the Simpson bill, and at the same time to obliterate the good old 
Spanish way of life; goatherds are being killed off, and on Margarita island 
alone they were reduced from 43,000 to 5,000 animals. Colombia treads the 
primrose path that leads to the everlasting bonfire of militarism; the 
Minister of War, General Berrio Munoz, has proposed that the Army and the 
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Clergy be given seats in the National Constituent Assembly. He cynically 
asserted that he saw no danger in this of militaristic or church interference 
in government. In Ecuador, the ARNE (Alianza Revolucionaria Nacional 
Feuatoriana) seems to be leading the country in the same direction. 


It would be news if there were no talk of Ecuador's border squabble with 
Peruvian economy has suffered because cf the lower prices for zinc, 
copper and lead. Peru plans to smelt more of these metals in order to export 
them in refined form. Heaven knows what Peru intends to do with its two 
ultra-modern submarines, the "Tiburén" and the "Lobo," which have been 
- launched at Groton, Connecticut. Bolivia is virtually bankrupt, despite the 
decision of the U.S. Government to keep the Texas City tin smelter in 
operation, and the Bolivian Government, plagued by Communists, is now trying 
desperately to elicit help from the United States, after coming to power on a 
program of anti-American economic nationalism. The suggestion of the Bolivian 
air attaché in Washington that the United States could defend South America 
against Communism with an air fleet based in Bolivia, has aroused something 
less than enthusiasm in the neighboring countries and even in Bolivia. 
Although the United States has saved the Chilean economy by buying 100,000 
tons of surplus copper, the currency and cabinet crisis continues in Chile. 


Peru. 


During the difficult post-war years, Argentina tried to force Great 
Britain to accept unwelcome terms for the sale of beef, but the United 
Kingdom extricated itself from the Argentine monopoly and now imports only 
10% of its needs from Argentina rather than 80% as was previously the case. 
Argentina feigns to be unconcerned over this development; admittedly the 
Peron regime has wrecked the cattle industry to such an extent that it has a 
hard time feeding the Argentine people. Yet at the same time Argentina is 
developing trade with Russia and other Iron Curtain countries, to the dis- 
satisfaction of Washington. Meanwhile, the United States and Argentina 
accuse each other mutually of dumping agricultural products on the world 


market. 


A revolution in Pareguay has made General Alfredo Stroessner President 
presumptive. He is a friend of Perén and will try to imitate his methods. 
Another Latin American country has been saved by the military. Fortunately, 
Uruguay seems free from such salvation, despite its financial and political 


crisis. 


President Vargas has attempted to regain the support of the Brazilian 
working classes by announcing a new minimum wage-scale much higher than the 
prevailing rates. This move has provoked widespread opposition. Ex-Minister 
of Labor Joao Goulart is probably the promoter of this development, since he 
hopes to stage a return to public life with the support of the working classes. 
It is little wonder that Vargas' enemies are trying to prove him guilty of all 
kinds of illegal maneuvers and seek to impeach him. Brazilian Communists are 
not much in evidence these days, but they are undoubtedly viewing the present 


political scene with some satisfaction. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Queen Elizabeth's visit to Gibraltar passed without incident. The Spanish 
Government had issued strict orders to prevent popular demonstrations of 
protest against the Queen, stating that in view of the grave international 
tension, Spain did not want to undertake any action "inopportune to other 
Western powers at this particular time." Another probably reason was that 
since Spanish popular demonstrations are not always easy to control, such 
manifestations might have led to disorders. It was announced that the Spanish 
Consulate in Gibraltar would remain permanently closed. As a result, bearers 
of British passports can no longer apply to Gibraltar for visas to enter 
Spain. On May 19, the Falange newspaper Arriba stated that the Spanish 
Government was considering a series of "gradual measures" to isolate the 
colony of Gibraltar from Spain and hinted at the possibility of the eventual 
closing of the border at La Linea. The first "gradual measure" took place on 
May 26, when Spain ordered the Spanish frontier closed to all Spanish tourists. 


On May 21, the Spanish Ministry of Foreign Affairs asserted that early in 
World War II, Britain's Prime Minister Winston Churchill promised to give 
Gibraltar back to Spain in return for Spanish neutrality in the world conflict. 
The British Prime Minister denied having given such a pledge before the House 
of Commons. The Spanish daily Arriba called Churchill a liar. The Spanish 
Foreign Ministry admitted that Churchill, in reply to whether it would be 
opportune to discuss the Gibraltar question with Spain, on July 26, 1940, had 
said: "The Spaniards must know that if we win, the discussions would not be 
fruitful; and if we lose, they would not be necessary." However, the Spanish 
Foreign Minister did not interpret this statement as a refusal by the British 
Government to return Gibraltar or as meaning that Britain was unprepared to 
restore Gibraltar in exchange for Spain's neutrality, which was the obvious 
interpretation given to it by Churchill himself. In support of his interpre- 
tation, the Foreign Ministry communiqué quoted Churchill as having told the 
House of Commons on October 9, 1940, that Britain wanted Spain "not to become 
a supply route for our mortal enemies," and that "if this essential condition 
is met, there is no problem that we are not disposed to examine with a sincere 
desire to favor the interests and the resurgence of Spain." The Spanish 
Foreign Ministry also stated that the British Colonial Secretary on October 2, 
1941, told the Duke of Alba, then Spanish Ambassador in London, that he had 
advised the British Cabinet "to urge Spain to occupy French Morocco." 


Construction of air bases in Spain will begin by late summer or autumn. 
Progress on the bases is intentionally slow in this preliminary stage in an 
attempt to avoid the mistakes made during the Moroccan base construction, when 
haste and corruption added millions to the cost. The date for the start of 
actual construction will depend on the findings of the Architects and 
Engineers for Spanish Bases (AESB), whose present job it is to check on all 
locations. Because of their findings, the site of the air base planned for 
El Copero has been transferred to Dos Hermanas, 18 miles south of Seville. 
Twelve-thousand-foot runways are planned for Torrején, Zaragoza, Dos Hermanas, 
and Morén de la Frontera. The U.S. will also improve the ports of Cédiz and 
Cartagena and will utilize El Ferrol, Valencia, Barcelona, and Mahén, Menorca, 
as navy fuel bunkers and ammunition dumps. 


«eke 


On May 27, the U.S. Foreign Operations Administration announced a new 
allotment of $45.7 million in defense aid for Spain. This appropriation, the 
last to the Spanish Government for the current fiscal year, brings to 

$85 million the total made available to Spain. F.0.A. said the money will be 
ysed for the procurement of raw materials, machinery and equipment, and tech- 
nical assistance. In connection with the aid program, 6,000 tons of railroad 
rails from the U.S. arrived in San Sebastian, and two modern U.S. jet 


airplanes arrived in Barcelona. 


Lieutenant General Eduardo Gonzalez Gallarza, Spanish Air Minister, 
concluded a tour of 12 U.S. states, visiting air bases and aircraft factories. 


Abdel Khalek Hassouna, Secretary General of the Arab League with head- 
quarters in Cairo, conferred in Madrid with Generalissimo Franco and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Martin Artajo, reportedly over a tentative plan for Spanish 
Morocean autonomy. Franco was said to have affirmed his decision that Spain 
would not recognize Israel. In Seville, Hassouna later met with General 
Garcfa Valino, High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco. At Garcia Valino's 
invitation, Hassouna proceeded to Tetuan, Spanish Morocco, where he held 
further conferences with the High Commissioner and was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by Abdel Khalek Torres, leader of the National Reform Party, who, 


until recently, was in exile in Tangier. 


The second congress of the Latin Union was inaugurated in Madrid on 
May 9. The first had been held in Rio de Janeiro in 1951. The purpose of 
the Union is to strengthen ties between nations of Latin origin, and also to 
counteract the influence the U.S. exercises through the Organization of 
American States. However, because of rivalry between liberal France and 
reactionary Spain, the Latin Union has remained ineffective in the political 
field, and is for the present restricting itself to cultural subjects. 
Delegates from the majority of the Latin American countries--Mexico and 
Guatemala excepted--and from Italy, France, Spain, the Philippines, and the 
Rumanian governiment-in-exile attended the conference. The program adopted by 
the Union for the coming two years includes scholarships for students, the 
exchange of university specialists, the study of the Romanic languages, and 
the protection of historic monuments in the various countries. 


French newspaperman Pierre Bonardi, correspondent of Maroc-Presse of 
Casablanca, was expelled from Spain on May 1. He stated that he was unaware 
of the reasons for his expulsion. According to the magazine Ibérica, the 
French Embassy in Madrid did not protest in his behalf because Bonardi was a 
French pro-Fascist who had taken refuge in Franco Spain before the liberation 


of France. 


Generalissimo Franco received an honorary Doctor of Lews degree from the 
University of Salamanca during the celebrations marking the university's 
900th anniversary. In his acceptance speech, Franco praised the university 
and called for better and more just laws. He made no mention of the 
Gibraltar question. Franco was also made honorary Doctor of Laws of the 
Pontifical University of Salamanca. 


The well-known writer José Martinez Ruiz, "Azorin," was the first 
recipient of the 500,000-peseta cultural award recently established by the 
Spanish Society. President of the Royal Spanish Academy Ramén Menéndez Pidal 
presented the award, which henceforth will be given every two years for cul- 
tural activity "in its most eminent forms." 


On May 20, Franco received in special audience Carlos Gonzalez Iglesias 
and Daniel Henao, Ministers of Education of Peru and Columbia respectively. 
The subject of the interview was not announced. 


On May 27, Spain and Canada signed a commercial agreement granting each 
other "most-favored-nation" treatment. Although no quotas or product lists 
were exchanged, Spain agreed to make currency available for dried codfish in 


return for tariff concessions. 


The Spanish Ministry of Commerce has lifted restrictions on the importa- 
tion of gum lacquer, gum rubber, raw materials for plastics, watches, and 
automobile spare parts. The Ministry of Commerce has also decided to grant a 
limited number of import licenses to permit some $210,000 worth of U.S. 
products to be brought in for exhibition at the Valencia International 
Samples Fair. The products will then be sold within the country. 

By order of the Spanish Ministry, the special exchange rate for exports 
of bulk olives from Spain is changed from 23.605 pesetas to 27.015 pesetas 
per dollar. Assuming the dollar prices hold firm, this will bring bulk olive 
exporters an increase in peseta earnings of more than 14%. 


The Spanish Government has approved the formation of the firm, Servicios 
Aéreos Agricolas, S.A. for crop dusting and similar operations. The 50% U.S. 
participation in the venture is the largest known foreign investment in a 
Spanish industrial firm that the Franco government has thus far authorized. 


PORTUGAL 


Relations between Portugal and India over the question of Goa remained 
in a deadlock during May. Portugal reiterated its refusal to evacuate Goa, 
and India continued to demand that Portugal abandon its enclaves in India. 
As the Indian press continued its denunciations of Portugal, the latter 
country sought to muster world support for its position. On May 106, | 
Portuguese Foreign Minister Paulo Cunha declared that N.A.T.O. should never 
tolerate the annexation of Goa by the Indian Union. He added that Portugal's 
"sacred duty was to defend, without thought of compromise, the integrity of 
its national territory." His statements were carried in an interview over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. Cunha's remarks, which can be regarded as 
the official Portuguese stand, were assailed in the Indian press, but 
defended by Goanese spokesmen in Kenya, Saudi Arabia, and Bombay. Although 
the situation between Portugal and the Indian Union is considered serious, 
armed conflict does not appear to be imminent. In order to show its 
intention to continue developing its Indian possessions, the Portuguese 
government has established three new vocational schools, one each in Goa, 


Bardez, and Salcete. 


Portugal is continuing the renovation of its merchant marine. Early in 
May the freighter "Manuel Alfredo" was launched in the Lisbon yards, and the 
motor ship "Capitao Vilarinho" in the yards of Figueira da Foz, while 
construction continued on other vessels in the yards of Viana do Castelo and 
Lisbon. The trawler "Lousado," completed in Viana do Castelo during April, 
will participate in the current expedition to the Grand Banks and Greenland. 
This ship is one of the largest of its type, displacing 2,100 tons and carry- 
ing a crew of 97 men. Portugal's extensive fishing fleet has also been 
reinforced by the "Cedros" and the "Arnel," both launched at Viana do Castelo 


« 


late in April. By 1957, an additional 18 fishing vessels will have been con- 
structed, according to Admiral Américo Tomas, Minister of the Navy, as well as 


various tankers, freighters, and passenger vessels. 


Portugal received its sixth non-magnetic mine-sweeper from the United 
States on May 17. Two more ships of the same type will eventually be received 


under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 


A group of United States agricultural and financial experts arrived in 
Lisbon to discuss trade relations between the United States and the countries 
of free Europe. This mission, headed by James Minotto, conferred with 
Portuguese officials concerning the investment of American private capital in 


Portugal. 


Jorge Jardim, deputy to the Portuguese parliament from Mozambique, made 
the unsubstantiated statement that, if Portuguese firms had the capital that 
is currently being employed by U.S. firms in the extraction of minerals in 
Mozambique, they could do a far more efficient job. An American firm is 
conducting the operation financed by the Mutual Security Agency. 


British Swaziland's efforts to escape South Africa's attempts to extend 
its sovereignty and its color caste system threaten to embroil the South 
African Union with Portuguese Mozambique. Much talk exists in Swaziland F 
relative to federating with Mozambique, as well as of making the British 3 
protectorate a direct economic dependency of the repidly expanding commercial q 
and transportation center of Lourengo Marques. South African Prime Minister 
Malan raised an old and serious issue with Mozambique and the Portuguese when 
he declared during May that South Africa had always wanted to build a rail- 
road through Swaziland to the South African province of Natal, where a new 
port could be developed. By raising the issue, Dr. Malan reminded the q 
Portuguese in Mozambique that they have a vested interest in helping to 3 
maintain the status of Swaziland as a British protectorate independent of q 
South Africa. Mogambique's attitude can largely determine Swaziland's . 
ability to resist absorption into South Africa. At present, a forlorn, 
little-used railway runs for 40 miles from Lourengo Marques to the frontier 
with Swaziland. Because it has never been extended across the less-developed, 
rather flat country of eastern Swaziland to the more productive western 
portion, it has proved a costly Portuguese investment. The Portuguese have 
always resented the fact that even though they carried out their part of an 
agreement for the building of the railway, the agreement was not carried out 
on the other side of the frontier. Officials in Lourengo Marques reiterated 
early in May that they wanted to do nothing that would cause trouble with 


South Africa. 


Roman Catholic Bishop Sebastiao de Resende, the leading intellectual and 
religious figure in Mozambique, is conducting a vigorous campaign to end 
segregation of Negroes in Portuguese Africa. He told government authorities 
that Mozambique is in danger of incurring the same color problems as its 
neighbors, South Africa, and the Rhodesias. His pastoral letters, which are 
published by the government, warn that unless the Negroes are given their fair 
Share of the arable land, troubles like those in Kenya are liable to arise in 
Mozambique. At present, most of the good land in the colony is occupied by 


the white population. 


Twelve new public buildings have been constructed in the city of Dili, in 
the Portuguese colony of Timor. This is part of a slow, but steady 


reconstruction program for the island that was occupied by the Japanese forces 
during World War II. 


MEXICO 


The storm in Mexico caused by the devaluation of the peso from 8.65 to 
12.50 to the dollar subsided into a relative calm during May. The post- 
devaluation flight from the peso (unofficially estimated at between $50 and 
$60 million) has nearly come to a standstill, and President Ruiz Cortines has 
announced a program to protect the purchasing power of Mexico's poorer 
classes and develop the national economy. His program includes: (1) a 10% 
pay increase for 250,000 federal employees, effective as of June l, and a 
suggestion that private employers follow suit with a similar increase; (2) a 
10% raise on farm support prices on corn, beans, wheat, and rice; (3) the 
holding of the public works program strictly within the government's financial 
means; (4) government credit and tax rebates for export industries; (5) 
limitation, by additional quotas and high tariffs, of non-essential imports; 
(6) no purchases abroad of goods and equipment that can be produced in Mexico; 
import duties are to be abolished immediately on raw materials and equipment 
for industries which produce for popular consumption or which are necessary 
for the ecnomic development of the country; (7) lifting of the 25% export tax, 
imposed at the time of the devaluation, on manufactured goods; the exportation 
of bank notes, either Mexican or foreign, is not subject to payment of the 
tax; and (8) the abolition of inter-state taxes on the transportation of 
foodstuffs. President Cortines intends to negotiate "long-term foreign 
credits for railroad rehabilitation, expansion of fertilizer production and 
the realization of our program of port development." He said that rapid 
expansion of production is imperative in view of the rate of population 
increase in Mexico (3% per annum), and that a period of austerity should help 
the country to increase its productive capacity and the consumption of 
domestic products. In an attempt to encourage production on the small farms 
and plots of land-granted by the Federal Government, the Banco Nacional de 
Crédito Ejidal (community farm credit) has bought about 200 million pesos 
($16 million) worth of agricultural machinery and implements. These will be 
available on easy terms to small farmers throughout the republic, and it is 
hoped that with these facilities it will be possible to cultivate about 
800,000 additional hectares. Ruiz Cortines has also announced a proposal to 
form a national coordinating committee to advise the government on problems of 


productive development. 


Complaints about and speculation as to the cause of the devaluation still 
continue. General wholesale prices have risen. According to the price index 
for Mexico City, based on 210 commodities (1939: 100), prices have gone up 
from 400.7% in March to 411.2% in April. The Mexican Government has warned 
industrialists to make price increases in strict accordance with rising costs. 
Franz Pick, international currency authority, believes the current American 
inventory recession to be largely responsible for the Mexican devaluation. An 
appreciable drop in exports of Mexican lead and zinc, he said, occurred as a 
result of the cut-down on North American imports of raw materials from Mexico. 
United States businessmen are engry at the failure to make use of the 75- 
million-peso stabilization fund set up by the United States Treasury. Mexican 
officials have said that such a failure was due to the belief that use of the 
fund would have endangered confidence and accelerated the flight from the peso. 
Excelsior of Mexico City reports that tourism has not increased as much as had 
been hoped for since the devaluation. 
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The devaluation has been but one factor among many in the recent increase 
of anti-American and anti-capitalist sentiment in Mexico. The United States 
continues to be blamed for forcing the devaluation as a reprisal for the lack 
of Mexican cooperation at the inter-American conference at Caracas. Mexico 
has also shown anti-American feelings in the refusal of visas to United States 
technical and managerial personnel for positions in U.S. firms in Mexico and 
in its refusal even to accept the offer of CARE, a non-profit United States 
relief organization, to provide gifts of much-needed powdered milk for under- 
nourished Mexican school children. Violent press attacks on the United States 
after the expiration of the old farm labor agreement (H.A.R., VII: 3) 
hindered negotiations for a new agreement, and Attorney-General Herbert 
Brownell was shocked by a wild rumor that he favored the shooting of wet-backs 
as they crossed the border. Anti-capitalist May Day demonstrations in Mexico 
City seemed to be in line with the steadily growing appointment of pro- 
Communist figures to important government positions. The selection of Bassols 
(H.A.R., VII: 2), former ambassador to Moscow, as special adviser on foreign 
affairs to President Ruiz Cortines, has been a particular source of comment. 
Leftist labor leader Vicente Lombardo Toledano ordered his much weakened 
C.T.A.L. (Confederacién de Trabajadores de la América Latina) to mobilize in 
protest against the United States "attack" on Guatemala, which, he says, is 
the beginning of an attack on the freedom of all Latin American countries. 

The question of commercial air rights, long a source of irritation between the 
United States and Mexico, has been renewed by civil aviation chief General 
Alberto Salinas-Carranza, who complains of "disproportion" between commercial 
routes granted to U.S. carriers by Mexico and Mexico's own rights in the 


United States. 


Recent discussions between representatives of the United States and 
Mexican Treasuries, however, have resulted in an agreement to consult in 
Washington in June or July in order to study the effects of the devaluation, 
and Mexico has promised to send more frequent and up-to-date reports of its 
economic and financial position to the United States Treasury. 


The first congress against Soviet intervention in Latin America met in 
Mexico City from May 27-29. Two hundred delegates from 10 countries attended 
the conference, the purpose of which was to establish a permanent committee to 
fight Soviet intervention in Latin America. Jorge Prieto Laurens, president 
of the Mexican Anti-Communist Front, was head of the organizing committee. 


Mexican federal authorities took over on May 22 the government of 
Guerrero, a Pacific Coast state best known for its famous resort of Acapulco. 
Corruption and mismanagement, which the Ruiz Cortines administration refuses 
to tolerate, had caused the state government to become a threat to the people 
rather than a protector of their legal rights. The army took over government 
buildings and disarmed all local police. The seizure of records in the 
offices of the State Economic and Finance Ministry indicates the possible 
prosecution of ousted Governor Alejandro Gémez Maganda, who has been replaced 
by Darfo L. Arrieta. Article 76, Section 5 of the Mexican Constitution 
provides that Congress may name a new governor when a state's "constitutional 
powers have disappeared." The new governor is then required to call elections, 
at the end of Gomez Maganda's term on March 31, 1957. 


Soviet Commercial Attaché J. Samoylov has announced interest in the 
purchase of Mexican coffee, cotton, meat, sugar, peanuts and other products. 
Negotiations for meat purchases, he said, have already begun with the Livestock 
and Agriculture Ministry. Mexico's present trade with Russia is negligible and 
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this interest in its expansion seems to be part of a general plan throughout 
Latin America to embarrass the United States. 


Representatives of the A.F.L., C.1.0., U.M.W. and railroad unions from the 
United States, and the C.T.M. from Mexico met in Laredo, Texas for a three-day 
conference which began May 11. The purpose of the conference was to formulate 
plans for protecting the rights of migrant laborers from Mexico and to find 
suitable means for representation of organized labor on the new joint United 
states-Mexican International Commission on Migratory Labor (H.A.R., VII: 3). 
Previous efforts to gain representation on the international commission had 
failed. Union representatives of both countries would like to halt the 
importation of seasonal labor. At the moment, however, there is no hope of 
stopping it, so labor will attempt to remedy what it considers the more 
undesirable parts of the program which concern workers' rights, wages, and 


working conditions. 


Meanwhile, the present demand for braceros has decreased as quotas are 
being filled, but the flood of illegal immigrants is still high. Last month 
the border patrol caught and deported 85,000 wetbacks who had sneaked across 
the border, and not all of them unaided. In Los Angeles, California, 41 
persons were indicted for wetback smuggling. 


In order to redistribute consular services from areas where demand is 
light to those where it is heaviest, the United States Government announced on 
May 21 that it would close its consulates in Reynosa, Chihuahua, San Luis 
Potosi, and Mazatlan. At the same time it is increasing its staffs in Mexico 
City, Ciudad Juarez, Tijuana, Guadalajara and Matamoros. In other words, 
three consulates will be moved to the international border. 


The Mexican Government estimates an 800,000-ton wheat crop this year-- 
almost twice as large as the 1953 crop. It intends to honor existing import 
contracts, but no new contracts for wheat importation from the U.S. will be 
made. The government plans to ship by rail 2,000 tons of wheat 3,000 miles 
from the State of Sonora to Yucatan, thus showing that the Yucatan railroad 
has at last become a reality. The shipment should meet Yucatan's needs for 
one month and save imports of the same amount of dollar wheat. 

Livestock production is still seriously affected by drought. The Mexican 
Government removed the 3% federal export tax on meat products and state taxes 
on the movement of cattle. It also lowered freight rates on the movement of 
live cattle from north to south or to areas of sufficient feed. The United 
States Department of Agriculture will declare Mexico free of hoof-and-mouth 
disease on December 31, if no more outbreaks occur. The border has been 
closed since May 23, 1953 to imports of Mexican livestock and meat products 


except salted, boneless, and canned meat. 


Petrdéleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) announced the drilling of 400 wells in 1954 
as against 300 in 1953. Crude oil production should reach 85 million barrels 
this year, considerably higher than in 1953. Mexico is worried, however, about 
the possibility of United States restrictions on foreign oil imports. 


The Mexican Chamber of Mines estimates metal exports » chiefly zinc and 
manganese, will have a total value of over 1,000 million pesos for 1954. Zinc 
prices are steadily rising on the New York Commodity Exchange. 
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The first iron foundry in the State of Veracruz opened on May 10. The 
foundry is expected to produce 2,000 steel ingots per month. 


The 1954 cotton crop is estimated at a record 1,375,000 bales. Production 
for 1953 was 1,190,000 bales. Japanese capitalists are negotiating with the 
Department of National Economy for the establishment of a textile machinery 
plant at Irolo, State of Hidalgo. They are reported prepared to invest 40 


million pesos in the new plant. 


Officials of eight countries and several United Nations dependencies at- 
tended the VII Latin-American Regional Conference of non-governmental 
organizations in Mexico City on May 4. Mexico sent 46 delegates, Cuba, 18, 
Guatemala 6, Nicaragua 13, El Salvador 1, and the Dominican Republic 1. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The strained relations between Guatemala and Nicaragua, so evident since 
Guatemala's denunciation last February of Nicaraguan complicity in a plot to 
overthrow the Arbenz regime (H.A.R., VII: 2), have finally resulted in the 
breaking of relations between the two countries. Nicaragua took the initiative 
when it recalled its ambassador on May 19. A few days later, the Guatemalan 
Ambassador to Nicaragua was asked to leave the country. The five Nicaraguans 
who were implicated in last month's attempt to assassinate President Somoza of 
Nicaragua and who had later sought asylum at the Guatemalan Embassy in Managua, 
have been transferred to the Salvadorean Embassy (See NICARAGUA). 


May Day was celebrated in Guatemala with a huge Communist-organized 
demonstration designed to arouse the estimated 10,000 participants against the 
U.S. Speeches made by President Arbenz and by one of Guatemala's leading 
Communists, Victor Manuel Gutiérrez, consisted of heated discussions on the 
familiar themes of "Yankee imperialism" and "foreign intervention." Arbenz, in 
a highly nationalistic speech, spoke of what he called the U.S.'s unsuccessful 
attempt to intimidate Guatemala at the conference of the Organization of 
American States at Caracas last March, and said that he had emphatically 
rejected the “monstrous” U.S. note, recently submitted to Guatemala, demanding 
fair compensation for the United Fruit Company's expropriated banana lands 
(H.A.R., VII: 4). Labor leader Victor Manuel Gutiérrez accused the U.S. of 
trying to tie Guatemala to "the voracity of the United Fruit Company" and other 
U.S. monopolies by pushing the anti-Communist resolution adopted at the Caracas 
conference. The May Day speeches also gave an indication of the Guatemalan 
Government's concern over the growing opposition to Communist influence. 

Arbenz remarked that there was strong opposition to his administration (H.A.R., 
VII: 4), but that it was being successfully combatted. Referring to the 
recent demonstrations by anti-Communists demanding that article 32 of the 
constitution be enforced, he stated that the political opposition was using 
this as a front behind which to hide its true aim of destroying constitutional 
liberties. Article 32 bans "political parties of an international or foreign 


character." 


An event which took place in Guatemala late in May, and which has had 
serious international repercussions, was the arrival of a Swedish cargo ship-- 
under British charter but subleased back to a Swedish consignor--at the 
Atlantic Coast port of Puerto Barrios with a 1,900-ton cargo of arms and 


ammunition shipped from Stettin, Poland and consigned to the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment. The shipment had been purchased by Guatemala behind the Iron Curtain, 
reputedly in Czechoslovakia. The U.S., alarmed because of the source of the 
arms shipment, and because of the possibility that the arms would be used to 
undertake Communist aggression against neighbouring Central American countries, 
immediately notified other Latin American countries of the occurrence, and 
proceeded to send emergency arms shipments to Honduras and Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua had previously broken relations with Guatemala over allegations that 
Guatemala was promoting Communist activities there (See NICARAGUA). The U.S. 
action has been defended on the grourdsthat the arms sale to Guatemala is a 
deliberate challenge to the anti-Communist resolution passed at the Caracas 
conference of the 0.A.S. last March (H.A.R., VII: 4). In Guatemala, the 
immediate result of the United States' actions was that even the anti-Communist 
forces rallied in defense of the government. The Guatemalan Government has 
taken the position that it had not only the right but the duty to buy arms 
wherever it could, particularly since the U.S. itself had repeatedly refused to 
sell it arms. Washington has not permitted such shipments to Guatemala because 
of “obvious uncertainty about their use." Guatemala is the only Latin American 
country which has not ratified the 1947 Inter-American Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance (Rio Pact). Such consistently anti-Communist Guatemala City newspapers as 
La Prensa Libre and Impacto sided with the government on the issue and called 
the U.S.'s reaction "an unnecessary fuss." La Prensa Libre considered U.S. 
fears thatthe arms shipment would be used in terrorist activities or open 
aggressions against other Central American countries quite ridiculous. 


While the U.S.'s reaction to the arms shipment caused an instantaneous 
flare-up of nationalistic spirit in Guatemala, exiled anti-Communists were at 
the same time stirred to action. In Honduras the exiled former head of 
Guatemala's Military Politechnic School, Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, started 
a campaign to rally the masses in Guatemala against the Arbenz regime. By 
distributing leaflets from airplanes over Guatemalan territory and by operating 
a clandestine radio station on the Guatemala-Honduras border, he attempted to 
incite a revolution in Guatemala against the present government and in favor of 
himself. Even an abortive attempt to sabotage the Communist arms shipment on 
its way to Guatemala City by rail earlier in the month has been attributed to 
him and to other Guatemalan anti-Communists exiled in Honduras. 


The renewed activities of anti-Communist Guatemalans abroad clearly 
troubled the government. Growing concern even in official circles in Guatemala 
over the U.S. threat of economic sanctions also increased the government's 
worries that the official Guatemalan stand with regard to the arms question was 
not as popular at home or abroad as the government first believed. The result 
was a new conciliatory approach to the dispute. The first indications of this 
were the removal of Guatemalan troops from the Honduran border and an offer to 
Honduras of a non-aggression pact (See HONDURAS). A few days later, possibly 
due to the concern of Guatemalan anti-Communists in the government, Communist 
labor leader José Manuel Fortuny, Secretary-General of the C.G.T., was relieved 
of his post. The Guatemalan Government's conciliatory policy towards the U.S. 
was first evidenced when President Arbenz suggested that a personal meeting 
between himself and President Eisenhower might "ease the present tense 
Situation." Foreign Minister Guillermo Toriello suggested to U.S. Ambassador 
Peurifoy that perhaps negotiations "on a basis of equity" between the Guatemalan 
Government and the United Fruit Company to settle the latter's problems would 
end the whole dispute. The Guatemalan Government exerted influence to end a 
week-long strike of 4,000 workers on the company's east and west coast 
Plantations. 


The U.S., which views the whole question as being based not on the United 
Fruit Company's problems but on the Communist danger, would welcome a 
consultative meeting of the 0.A.S. to discuss the issue, but appears to be 
waiting for a Latin American country, possibly Nicaragua, to take the 
initiative. Washington fears that a U.S. move to call an emergency meeting of 
Foreign Ministers under the Rio Pact or under the Caracas Resolution would be 
taken in Guatemala and possibly in other Latin American countries as an 
unwarranted attempt by the U.S. to intervene in Guatemala's internal affairs. 
Some informed sources believe that Guatemala would welcome an opportunity to 
air the issue at an 0.A.S. meeting, since Guatemala could count on most Latin 
American countries not voting in favor of economic or any other kind of 
sanctions against it for doing something which it contends was forced on it by 
the U.S. The votes of two-thirds of the 0.A.S. members would be necessary to 
enforce sanctions against it. Guatemala believes it has the support of at 
least Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Uruguay, and Costa Rica on 
the arms issue. This would defeat any resolution for sanctions. If by any 
chance such a resolution can be passed by the 0.A.S., Guatemala plans to take 
its dispute with the U.S. before the United Nations Security Council on the 
grounds that any kind of a boycott constitutes an aggression. 


In a move puzzling to U.S. officialdom, the Guatemalan Government has 
permitted New York Times correspondent Sydney Gruson to re-enter the country. 
Gruson had been expelled from Guatemala last February as “undesirable” (H.A.R., 


VII: 3). 


EL SALVADOR 


El Salvador appears to be the only Central American country not directly 
involved in the turmoil which arose elsewhere in Central America following the 
landing of a supply of arms from Communist Poland in Guatemala (see GUATEMALA , 
HONDURAS, and NICARAGUA). Yet the contemporary developments in neighboring 
Central American countries have a bearing on El Salvador by proximity alone, 
and the Salvadorean Government has not attempted to hide its concern. The 
Salvadorean position is that subscribed to by many other Latin American 
nations, namely that the origins of the pressnt trouble in Central America lie 
in the interests of U.S. companies (i.e. the United Fruit Company) which were 
affected by the Guatemalan agrarian reform movement. Indeed, El Salvador 
appears to be more critical of U.S. policy in Central America than it is 
concerned over the dangers of a powerful Communist-controlled Guatemala. The 
U.S.'s recent move in sending arms to Honduras and Nicaragua to counterbalance 
Guatemala's increased military strength is regarded as "an impulsive and 
bellicose" action which is more likely to provoke a conflict than promote 


peace. 


Formal inauguration of the $22 million Lempa Riverhydro-electric project 
(H.A.R., VI: 2) will take place June 1 at the dam site at Chorrera del 
Guayabo. The inauguration ceremonies will send the first electric current 
from the project through the wires linking San Salvador with San Miguel in the 
eastern part of the country. The dam will begin to function with a single 
generating unit, with a second one entering into service in the near future. 
Each unit will provide 15,000 kilowatts, making a total of 30,000 kilowatts to 
be added to the nation's present electric power output. Energy from the 
Project will be distributed to consumers through an arrangement made several 
months ago between the Lempa River Hydro-Electric Commission (C.E.L.) and the 
Compania de Alumbrado de San Salvador (C.A.E.S.S.). The C.A.E.S.S., which is 


- 


the largest electric power firm in El Salvador, is 90% Canadian owned. The 
C.E.L. plans to increase the energy output of the dam to 75,000 kilowatts as 
the nation's electrical needs grow. Equipment for a third generating unit, 
which will bring capacity up to 45,000 kilowatts, is already being manufactured 
in Switzerland, and is expected to be ready for installation in 1956. As soon 
as the Lempa River project generates 45,000 kilowatts, the Salvadorean Govern- 
ment will begin work on an irrigation project in the lower Lempa Valley. The 
program calls for irrigation of 50,000 manzanas in areas to the south of La 
Paz, San Vicente, and Usulutan departments in order to improve and increase 


agricultural production there. 


HONDURAS 


The strike which began in the banana industry on the north coast of 
Honduras (H.A.R., VII: 4), had, by the end of the month, developed into a 
paralyzing general strike. More than 40,000 workers were idle, and the banana 
crop was rotting at a rate of 40 million bananas a week. All industrial 
activity in the four towns of Tela, Puerto Cortés, La Lima, and Progreso had 
ceased, including work on the United Fruit Company banana plantations in the 
area. Workers of the Standard Fruit Company in La Ceiba also walked out. 
Later, the strike spread to San Pedro Sula, where strikers closed the 
Cervecerfa Hondurena, the largest brewery and bottling works in Honduras, and 
also to the British-American Tobacco Company in that city. The El Mochito 
mine, operated by the New York Rosario Mining Company, closed down also. The 
government made its first direct intervention in the strike when it took over 
the operations of the government-owned, United Fruit Company-operated National 
Railroad, the only remaining link between the coast and the highway leading to 


Tegucigalpa. 


The issues differ, of course, in the various departments, but the basic 
demands of the laborers are: a 50% wage increase, shorter working hours, 
double time on Sundays, paid vacations, housing improvements, and improved 
hospital care. Most of the strikers have refused to negotiate with management 
until their demands were met, while J. F. Aycock, general manager of the 

United Fruit Company in Honduras, has requested 30 days in which to study the 
workers' demands. Interior Minister Juan Antonio Inestroza, who earlier in 

the month ordered troops sent to Tela to prevent any violent outbreaks, has 
been acting as mediator between the strike committees and the management 
representatives. So far, negotiations have made virtually no progress. The 
real drawback stems from the fact that Honduran labor is not organized, unions 
being banned by law since 1933 (there is not even a labor code), and 
consequently, the labor leaders themselves cannot agree on demands. The main 
source Of dissension among the strikers was between the Central Strike 
Committee at Progreso, headed by César Augusto Coto, and the recently organized 
Workers' Union Sindicate, headed by Manuel Valencia Lima, with headquarters in 
the town of La Lima. Lima represents the moderate faction, while Coto heads 
the more radical group, or rather did head it. The latest reports are that he 
is now being held in custody by the police along with other labor leaders 
accused of being Communists, all of whom are being held at the request of the 
laborers, reportedly because the workers felt that they were misrepresenting 
their true interests. At any rate, it is hoped that labor-management 
negotiations may be expedited, now that Augusto Coto, one of the chief 
stumbling-blocks, has been removed from the scene. 


1h. 


The first break in the wave of walkouts in Honduras occurred on May 19, 
when the Standard Fruit Company made a settlement with the workers. Pay raises 
of from 5 to 10% were awarded. According to B. R. Hogge, the general manager 
of the company, losses amounted to about $1 million. Most of the laborers at 
La Ceiba returned before the deadline, but workers from the Gancho and Coyoles 
districts refused to return to work until President Juan Manuel Galvez sent a 
telegram, assuring them of government approval of the settlement. President 
Galvez sent such a telegram, but the workers still did not return. The 
consensus is that outsiders stepped in and took control, either persuading the 
workers to remain on strike or restraining them. 


The interference of "foreign agitators" at La Ceiba fits into the general 
pattern of accusations of Guatemalan Communist instigation and direction of 
the strikes. As John Foster Dulles remarked in Washington a few weeks ago: 
"There is at least an interesting coincidence in the fact that the strikes have 
occurred principally in an area to which the Guatemalan Government recently 
sent three consuls who have subsequently been declared personae non gratae by 
the government of Honduras because of their activities." Certain documents, 
alleged to contain evidence of attempts by Guatemala to influence the strikers, 
have been found in the possession of Juan Cardona, now under arrest by the 
Honduran authorities. Guatemalan trade unions answered an appeal by the 
C.G.T.G. for funds to be sent to the Honduran strikers, with the declaration 
that they are moved only by "solidarity of the working class" to support their 
Honduran brothers in the fight against the "powerful foreign companies." It 
was rumored that there would be a severing of diplomatic relations between 
Guatemala and Honduras when Ambassador Jacinto Durén was suddenly recalled to 
Tegucigalpa, but informed sources report that Durén was called home only on a 
routine office matter. Guatemala has denied any responsibility for the strike 
situation; in fact, the Guatemalan Government has made an offer to Honduras of 
a bilateral agreement to put an end to international tension. The Honduran 
Government was preparing to ask Guatemala to extend its offer of a non-aggres- 
sion and friendship pact to all the Central American republics. The counter- 
proposal is now under the consideration of Foreign Minister José Eduardo 
Valenzuela, but it is doubtful if Guatemala will go along, as her relations 
with Nicaragua have been severed, and are strained with El Salvador. Fear was 
expressed in Washington that the shipment of arms to Guatemala might be used 
to perpetrate violence in the Honduran strikes. In the light of the present 
situation, the recently signed U.S.-Honduras military assistance pact is no 
surprise. It is the tenth in a series of similar pacts signed with other 
Latin-American countries. After the recent "Iron Curtain" shipment of arms to 
Guatemala, the U.S. began preparations to send another shipment of arms to 
Honduras and Nicaragua to "arrest any possible danger" resulting from the 
Polish shipment. On May 24, the U.S. State Department announced it had begun 
airlifting arms to the two Central American countries. The shipment, made up 
of approximately 75 tons of small arms--pistols, rifles, machine guns and 
ammunition--, was transported to Honduras and Nicaragua in three Air Force 
globemasters. 


The Honduran presidential campaign for the October 10 elections opened 
May 15 against a backdrop of spreading strikes and a rapidly deteriorating 
national economy. According to Paul Kennedy of The New York Times, it is 


possible to see a parallel between this election and that of 1924, which 
resulted in dictatorship, an uprising, and general chaos. Both election 
Campaigns have been concerned more with personalities than with issues. The 
present administration under Galvez is in a good position concerning labor 
support as long as it does not intervene in the strike situation, but pressure 
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was mounting for increased government intervention. The general campaign is 
expected to revolve around promises of constitutional reform, with significant 
provisions for labor legislation. There is an “under-the-surface" movement to 
effect a coalition between the Reformists and the Liberals to defeat the 
National party candidate, General Tiburcio Carfas Andino, who was dictator for 
16 years. The National party has accused the Liberals of being Communist, but 
this accusation has been vigorously denied. Both Carfas Andino and the 
Reformist presidential candidate, Abraham Williams, were victims of an 
attempted assassination by unidentified foreign agents. 


NICARAGUA 


Nicaraguan Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa explained in Washington 
that his government severed diplomatic relations with Guatemala on May 19 
because Guatemala had violated an agreement by distributing Communist propagan- 
da in Nicaragua. In the note handed to the Guatemalan ambassador, it was 
pointed out that Nicaragua had renewed relations with Guatemala in 1951 only 
on condition that the government of Arbenz would not continue the policies of 
the Arévalo government. The measure adopted by Nicaragua was considered in 
Washington as a possible prelude to a Nicaraguan move to submit the Guatemalan 
situation before the Organization of American States. According to a statement 
by Somoza on May 26, the Nicaraguan Government is considering calling a 
conference of American Foreign Ministers, under the provisions of the Rfo pact 
and the Caracas anti-Communist declaration, "on the grounds that the latest 
events in Central America seem to indicate the existence of a well-thought-out 
plan by international Communism to disturb public order in Central America and 
to weaken hemisphere solidarity." President Somoza had in mind four points: 
the plot against his life, the discovery of Soviet arms on Nicaragua's Pacific 
Coast, the Honduran strike with its political ramifications, and the shipment 


of arms to Guatemala. 


In connection with Nicaraguan alarm over Guatemalan armament, the U.S. is 
airlifting arms to Nicaragua in accordance with the military assistance pact 


signed in April. 


The Government of Nicaragua delivered to the Government of Costa Rica 
early in May a 52-page note accusing the Costa Rican Government of direct 
intervention in the plot to assassinate President Somoza. The note submits 
proofs of President Figueres' direct implication in the plot, but concludes by 
saying that the Nicaraguan Government will refrain from any public comments on 
the matter, out of respect for the Republic of Costa Rica which Figueres 
represents. The note was signed by Foreign Minister Oscar Sevilla Sacasa, and 
was presented to Costa Rican Foreign Minister Mario Esquivel. The Government 
has said it is questioning Jorge Rivas Montes, a leader of the Caribbean 
Legion in connection with the assassination plot. It was reported that Montes 
said he would supply complete information on the plot. 


The Government of Nicaragua has purchased from the United Fruit Company 
approximately 130,000 acres of land for the purpose of developing the Atlantic 
Coast region agriculturally. 


- 
COSTA RICA 


President Figueres' expected but unsuccessful suggestion last January for 
outright government purchase of the United Fruit Company's banana interests in 
Costa Rica (H.A.R., VII: 1) understandably attracted the attention of other 
large U.S. commercial and agricultural investors in Latin America. The fact 
that a Latin American government would sign a long-term operating concession -- 
as Figueres himself did with the United Fruit Company less than five years 
ago-- and then in a few years demand that it be completely re-negotiated, was 
a real cause for concern to them. Such a move might well have set a precedent 
that could affect such long-time investors as W. R. Grace and Co. and Electric 
Bond and Share. In spite of this and in spite of the possibility that a 
contract signed by a U.S. investor with a Latin American country could be 
breached, the U.S. State Department avoided taking any active part in the 
negotiations which began early this month after Figueres took the company up 
on its later offer to undertake discussions concerning a revision of the 
present contract (H.A.R., VII: 4). U.S. Ambassador to Costa Rica Lawrence 
Hill, although invited by Costa Rica to sit in on the meetings, was unable to 
do so because the move was not cleared in Washington. The negotiations have 
now ended, and it appears that U.S. interests can rest in peace, for they have 
resulted in nothing which could be taken as a dangerous precedent. The new 
agreement calls for an increase in the United Fruit Company's income tax to 
30%--twice the current rate--, surrender of its present exemption from customs 
duties on half of its supply imports, and transfer to the state of its 70 
hospitals, schools, and other social service centers. The company appears to 
be almost as satisfied with the new agreement as President Figueres is, and 
may offer similar terms to Honduras and Guatemala. 


While the new agreement between the United Fruit Company and the Costa 
Rican Government has resulted in nothing alarming to other U.S. commercial 
interests in Latin America, there are indications that certain groups in Costa 
Rica, official or otherwise, are taking a somewhat leftist and anti-U.S. 
attitude with regard to the recent events in other Central American countries. 
The Costa Rican Communist weekly Adelante announced in one of its May editions 
that it is in favor of the Arbenz regime in Guatemala and in favor of the 
strike movement in Honduras. In big headlines, the newspaper accused the 
United Fruit Company and the U.S. State Department of "acting in collusion 
against the Central American peoples." There are also indications that Commu- 
nists in Costa Rica are inciting a workers' strike in the banana regions 
similar to the one in Honduras. The exiled President of the Partido de 
Unificacién Anticomunista of Guatemala, while on a trip from his Mexico City 
headquarters to El Salvador to promote the coming anti-Communist congress in 
Mexico City (See GUATEMALA, H.A.R., VII: 4), stated that Guatemalan 
Communists had instigated the strike in Honduras and hinted that the next 
project of Central American Communists was to promote a strike in the United 
Fruit Company plantations in Costa Rica. Recent actions by the Costa Rican 
Government have complicated the puzzle: presumably because of government 
pressure, invitations to attend the anti-Communist congress in Mexico were 
turned down, and just recently the Minister of Labor asked the government to 
give labor inspectors the prerogatives of police agents so that they may have 
greater authority "with which to fulfill their duties". Although the long-terz 
Significance of such official moves is not clear, the tentative conclusion of 
qualified observers has been that Costa Rica is following its traditional 
policy of sympathy for the "liberal" movement in Central America. On the other 
hand, the Minister of Labor's request for sweeping powers for labor inspectors 
may be taken as a confirmation of suspicions that Communist agents are at work 


We 


inciting a strike among banana workers similar to the one which has virtually 
paralyzed the Honduran economy. 


PANAMA 


Winner of the emergency bidding on a contract for the removal of a large 
section of Contractor's Hill to prevent its sliding into the Panama Canal at 
Gaillard Cut, was the Tecon Corporation of Dallas, Texas. The contract for 
$3,391,000 will extend over a period of 15 months. Seven American firms were 
invited to submit bids, among them Morrison-Knudsen, the world's greatest 
earth-mover. The Panama Canal Company said the final cost may rise or fall as 
progress of the work reveals the extent of the danger. A Naval Intelligence 
Officer, Captain R. S. Fahle warned his superiors that unless the Canal is 
widened to handle the biggest ships afloat, the Navy will risk loss of full 
offensive power in the event of an atomic war. 


The French Line ship "Wyoming" was detained at Cristébal, pending investi- 
gation of the hidden cargo of arms, which it is suspected is being delivered 
from an Iron Curtain country to Guatemala. The ship was finally cleared. 
Secretary of State Dulles warned that the arms shipment to Guatemala could be 
intended for use in building up a military strongpoint near the Panama Canal. 


President José A. Remon called upon the nations concerned to initiate 
talks immediately to solve the present alarming situation in Central America. 
In regard to the treaty negotiations with the United States, President Remén 
declared that the talks will continue in Washington to debate certain points, 
and that "satisfactory conclusions are being obtained." 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


During the first three weeks of May, politics in Cuba apparently had 
quieted down to the mere routine of peaceful campaigning for the anticipated 
November elections. As ex-President Carlos Prfo Socarras marked time by 
attending a baseball game in New York while awaiting the beginning of his much- 
postponed trial (H.A.R., VII: 3,4,) for unlicensed gun-running, General 
Batista once more repeated that he has no intention of postponing the elections 
to insure his continuance in power. In fact, on May 4, he finally repealed the 
last provisions still in effect of the drastic Law on Public Order No. 997 
(H.A.R., VI: 8,9,10,12) which had given him powers similar to those of martial 
law after the uprising in July 1953. Political amnesty was also given exiles, 
except those who took part in the abortive revolt, and they were to be invited 
to return to Cuba to participate in the elections. Batista refused, however, 
to consider the demands of the opposition that voters be allowed to split their 
tickets, whereupon Carlos Marquez Sterling announced that his faction of the 


Auténticos would not participate in the elections. 


Francis L. McCarthy, United Press correspondent, wrote on May 22 from 
Havana that political peace seemed closer to reality than at any time since 
Batista had seized power. A few days before, he had interviewed several 
opposition leaders in the United States, including Prio Socarrads, Carlos Hevia, 
and Antonio Varona. Although all of these leaders steadfastly reiterated their 
disgust with the Batista regime, they seemed to be willing to forget partisan- 
ship in the national interest. 
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The tempo of events suddenly changed on May 26, when routine politics gave 
way to a fantastic cloak-and-dagger manhunt. The much-wanted revolutionary 
leader, Aureliano Sanchez Arango, (H.A.R., VI: 9,10) former University of 
Havana professor and Minister of Education, was located by Batista forces at a 
house in Havana's fashionable Country Club area. After much racing and shoot- 
ingthrough the streets, Sdnchez Arango again made a hairbreadth escape. He 
reappeared a few days later at the Uruguayan Embassy where he was granted 
asylum. Although a number of supposed accomplices were held by officials and 
an alleged list of persons marked for assassination was secured, Sanchez Arango 
was given safe conduct by the Cuban Government when the request was made by the 
embassy. This was the second time that Sanchez Arango had used the good 
offices of Uruguay to escape. Others who found refuge in embassies were: 
Carlos Enrique Alfaro Varela, former official in the Ministry of Education; 
Sergio Mejias, former Communications Minister; Guillermo Barrientes, and 
Guillermo Riestra. Although the city was probably unaware of what was taking 
place until it was all over, as many as 1,000 police and army men may have 


taken part in the affair. 


When Carlos Prfo Socarrds and others were arrested in December for 
attempting to ship arms to Cuba without a license (H.A.R., VI: 12), a trial 
was expected to follow within a few weeks at most. However, his U.S. attorney 
has since obtained several postponements, for unknown reasons. On May 28, 
Carlos Hevia, another ex-President of Cuba who served briefly in 1933 and who 
was backed by Prfo Socarras to succeed him in 1952, was arrested on the same 
charge. Thus, a total of 17 persons, including three Americans, are now 
involved in the case. Trial is now expected to begin in June. 


Cuba's long search for oil in paying quantities (H.A.R., VII: 3) finally 
resulted in the location of a deposit called the Jatibonico Pool, near the city 
of Sancti Espfritu about the center of the island. A well was brought in 
there on May 3 which has been flowing at the rate of about 250 barrels per day. 
The discovery was made by a Cuban company, the Grupo Jarahueca-Motembo. The 
Kerr-McGee firm of Oklahoma which is headed by U.S. Senator Kerr, is also 
interested financially in the well, having supplied management, technicians, 
and personnel for drilling. The oil strike has generated much optimism. 
President Batista declared, "What we long suspected has been confirmed. Cuba 
has oil." Alfredo Jacomino, Minister of Agriculture, said, "I believe that 
this is the beginning in our country of a new era....with excellent prospects 
for industrial development." José M. Bosch, president of the Bacardf 
organization and vice-president of the Trans-Cuba Petroleum Company estimates 
that Cuba will be producing as much as 50,000 barrels daily within six months. 


On May 22, a group of prospectors who were searching for petroleum in the 
Jatibonico area near the oil field came upon a deposit of uranium which they 
declared to be of considerable extent. No indications were given as to the 


richness of the ores. 


Cuba and France negotiated an agreement which had been under consideration 
for sometime whereby Cuba will sell France 230,000 tons of sugar. Half of the 
payment will be made in dollars and half in francs, the francs to be 
convertible at a fixed rate over a period of three years and three months. 

Cuba was also bargaining with Switzerland and Japan for products in exchange 
for sugar. Diplomatic relations were resumed with Bolivia after 25 months, and 
the arrival of the new British Ambassador, Wilfrid H. Gallienne, was expected 


within a few days. 
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HAITI 


Haiti is enjoying a period of general prosperity due to a bumper coffee 
crop and high prices for this commodity. This prosperity is evidenced bj a 
general increase in both customs and tax receipts. For the period October 1953 
to March 1954, customs receipts totaled61.4 million gourdes (gourde: 20¢) as 
compared to 56.3 million gourdes for the same period in 1952-1953, while tax 
receipts for March of this year totaled 16.9 million gourdes as compared with 
12.6 million for February. In addition, expenditures for the first four months 
of 1954 have totaled 53.5 million gourdes, which represents a decrease of 
2 million gourdes compared with the same period last year. Food prices are 
higher on account of drought in various parts of the country, but this is off- 
set somewhat by the increase in rural incomes due to the high coffee prices. 


Haiti is expected to enjoy a favorable balance of trade in 1954 due to 
high coffee prices plus above normal surpluses of other exportable agricultural 
commodities. The import volume will not exceed that of 1953 because of 
sizable inventories which were not sold last year. The surplus of coffee will 
be a source of needed income for the economy and for the foreign commitments 
which will come due this year. 


The estimated sugar production in Haiti for 1954 is 53,000 short tons, of 
which the Haitian American Sugar Company will produce 45,000 tons. This 
figure is 8,000 tons below last year's production because of dry weather in the 
Cul-de-Sac. 


The several mahogany mills in the republic are at present handicapped by a 
lack of logs. Some logs have been imported from Central America to relieve the 
situation, but the high transportation costs place the industry in a disadvan- 
tageous competitive position. At present, the industry is exerting pressure on 
the government to place stricter control over the cutting and replanting of 
mahogany in order to revive production. 


The Société Haitienne Américaine de Développement Agricole (SHADA), which 
operates the pine lumber industry in the republic, has purchased $235,000 worth 
of overhead cable equipment for transporting the logs from forest to millsite. 
At present, the pine resources are capable of supplying 4 million board feet of 
lumber per year for a 10 to 11 year period. SHADA also expects to produce 
such pine by-products as turpentine and charcoal. 


The Haitian Congress has begun study of the budget for the fiscal year 
1954-55 submitted by President Magloire. The new budget totals $27,590,000, 
which is an increase of $1,750,000 over the present one. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


On May 18, President Trujillo submitted a bill to the Dominican Senate 
which would authorize Dominican courts to pass sentence on foreigners accused 
of Communist activities. Those found guilty would be deported, either as the 
only penalty imposed or as an additional penalty to be imposed after fulfillment 
of sentences ordered in accordance with present Dominican legislation. At 
present, the bill is being studied by the Senate legal committee. 


On May 29, the government radio program, "La Voz Dominicana," announced 
that it is going to transmit a series of programs to countries behind the Iron 


Curtain. The programs will be directed by Russian intellectuals who have 
escaped from these countries and who have been given asylum in the republic. 
The series will be broadcast in the languages of the countries involved, and 
its purpose will be to "weaken Communism where it is strongest, and to 
encourage the spirit of resistance among those people tortured by Communism." 


The Dominican Republic is expected to play an important role in the 
defense of the Panama Canal in case of a Communist threat to that vital U.S. 
possession. In this connection, the ancient fishing village of Sabana de la 
Mar, located on the southern shore of Samana Bay, is being transformed into a 
U.S. guided missile base, and a new munitions factory is being built by the 
Dominicans on the outskirts of Ciudad Trujillo. 


Sugar production for 1954 is expected to total 735,000 short tons, which 
is 42,000 below the 1953 output. The total production is to be divided as 
follows: 55,000 short tons for domestic consumption, 562,000 for the world 
market, and 22,000 for the U.S. market. In order to comply with the Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement, 66,000 short tons will be put aside as reserves, and 
an additional 22,000 will be allocated to other markets. 


The South Puerto Rico Sugar Company has announced that construction has 
begun on a $7 million plant at La Romana for the manufacture of furfural, which 
is derived from sugar cane bagasse and utiltized in the petroleum and nylon 
industries. Bagasse for the plant will be supplied by the Central Romana 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the South Puerto Rico Sugar Company, and technical 
assistance will be furnished by the Quaker Oats Company. Production is 
scheduled to begin by the middle of 1955. 


The Dominican Ministry of Foreign Affairs has announced that the govern- 
ments of the Dominican Republic and Canada have decided to raise their 
diplomatic missions in Ottawa and Ciudad Trujillo to the rank of embassies. 


PUERTO RICO 


The United States Federal Grand Jury on May 26 indicted 17 Puerto Rican 
Nationalist leaders on charges of seditious conspiracy. Four were already in 
prison in Washington, D.C. as a result of the March 1 shooting in the House of 
Representatives (H.A.R., VII: 3), while two others were in jail in Connecticut 
for contempt of court in connection with the same incident. The remaining 11 
were arrested in New York, Chicago, and Puerto Rico. Among those arrested in 
New York were Mrs. Rosa Collazo, wife of Oscar Collazo who is now serving a 
life term for attempting to assassinate former President Truman, and Juan 
Bernardo Lebrén (no relation to Dolores Lebrén, who is under arrest for the 
March 1 shooting), past president of the New York City branch of the National- 
ist party. If convicted, the defendants face a maximum prison sentence of six 


years and a $5,000 fine each. 


This attempt to destroy the government of the United States by force 
culminated 32 years of violence by party members. The party membership is 
believed to be about 500, of whom 100 live in the United States. The F.B.I. 
cites among incidents of its bloody record, in addition to the two sensational 
Washington episodes, an uprising in Puerto Rico in 1937 in which 19 persons 
were killed, the slaying of the Governor of Puerto Rico in 1938, a jail break 
in 1950 in which two prison guards were killed and an attempted revolution in 
Puerto Riea in Oetober and November of 1950. 


A committee of the Puerto Rican House of Representatives has revealed a 
scandal in certain retail business establishments which have been charging 
interest on installment buying which amounts to as much as 10 times the value 
of the product. The revelation of this situation brought the immediate 
suggestion for laws which would keep articles of this nature (household 
appliances) under the ceiling prices of the Office of Stabilization. 


The insular legislature, in its effort to push the industrialization 
program, is considering bills which would authorize organization and provide 
regulation and special tax treatment of investment firms, facilitate industrial 
financing, and allow trust receipt transactions, recording and execution. As 
of March 31, (the latest date for which there are figures), some 29 new firms 


were being established on the island. 


The possible installation of a government television station in Puerto 
Rico was the cause of a lively discussion recently between the minority 
elements and the majority party in the Sehate. Despite the intended cultural 
benefits which would be derived from such a move, the minority felt that in 
reality it would be only an organ for propaganda for the majority party. The 
bill did pass the Senate and now awaits approval of the House of 


Representatives. 


The Banco de Fomento has announced that during 1953 it loaned $8,602,950 
to private industry. 


The Puerto Rican Government is making definite efforts to dispel illusions 
which its citizens have concerning life in the United States by telling them 
that work in the larger cities is becoming extremely scarce. Secretary of 
Labor Fernando Berdecfa has announced plans for a Second Annual Conference on 
Emigration whose principle functionaries will be government officials of Puerto 


Rico and New York City. 


A recent survey shows that, after New York and Chicago, Philadelphia has 
the third largest Puerto Rican population of the United States cities, i.e., 
7,300. It also stated that the average weekly income of Puerto Ricans in that 


city was $57. 


Overriding competition from the independent International Longshoreman's 
Association, the U.T.M. (Unién de Trabajadores de Muelles) of the A.F.L. has 
been made exclusive bargaining agent for over 9,000 stevedores employed by 


members of the Puerto Rican Shipping Association. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Venezuelan Minister of Interior Pedro Guzman presented the $800 million 
national budget for 1954-55 to the Chamber of Deputies. Allotments are shown 
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in bolivares as follows: 


1954-55 1953-54 
Interior 372.2 million 369.0 million 
Foreign Affairs 25.9 35.4 
Treasury 258.0 247.0 
Defense 204.6 200.0 
Development 120.0 120.0 
Public Works 687.0 710.0 
Education 150.0 146.5 
Agriculture , 119.0 118.3 
Health 162.3 161.2 
Labor 24.6 23.9 
Communications 127.0 125.4 
Justice 78.1 76.4 
Mines 28.0 21.0 


The breakdown of the budget indicates that eleven departments are to 
receive increases, while two departments will have reduced appropriations. The 
decreases are in the department of Foreign Affairs, by the amount it cost to 
stage the Caracas conference; the Department of Public Works appropriation was 
cut over $7 million, following the completion of the $71 million superhighway 
between Caracas and La Guaira (H.A.R., VI: 11). The new budget shows an 
allocation of 204.6 million bolfvares for defense, and 127 million bolfvares 
for communications, which on the basis of past records, is in reality primarily 
for internal security. Thus, a total of 331.6 million bolivares is for the 
military and police, while the allocation for education is only 150 million 
bolfvares, for health 162.3 bolfvares and for agriculture 119 million 


bolivares. 


Continuing with the efforts to develop the production of agricultural 
products, Minister of Agriculture Armando Tomayo Suérez, announced additional 
goals and a new $40 million three-year program. Serious attention is directed 
to redevelopment of the cattle industry in the state of Guarico. Practical 
programs are planned to interest and bring back to farming a part of the 
population which has been attracted to the oil industry and the rapidly expand- 
ing iron ore industry. New dams and irrigation projects, food storage 
facilities, highways, electrification, new farming communities are all included 
in the program. The National Agriculture Institute of Maracay, cooperating 
with Banco Agrfcola y Pecuario are to assist the individual farmer technically 
and financially with seeds and by teaching animal husbandry. The same 
government agencies are at present extending aid to the coffee and cacao 
growers, notably some 80,000 small family-farmers. Efforts are being made to 
improve quality and to increase production with a view to taking advantage of 
the profitable coffee and cacao market. 


To achieve soil conservation, and because of declining goat skin prices, 
the government inaugurated a vigorous campaign to reduce the number of goats in 
the country. On the island of Margarita, the goat herds were reduced from 
43,000 to 5,000 animals. In the state of Lara, from which normally 36,000 goat 
skins were shipped monthly, shipping has been reduced to a small number of 
skins. 


The Ministry of Agriculture is taking steps to increase the baby-chick 
output within the country by drastically reducing the licenses for importation 


of baby-chicks and fertile eggs. In 1953, 8 million baby-chicks valued at 

$1.2 million were imported from the United States, and 12 million dozen eggs 
yalued at $6 million were also imported. Current licenses for baby-chick 
imports are for only 200,000 per month; the Venezuelan poultry producers are 
encouraged to expand poultry output to meet the domestic demand by subsidies on 


paby-chicks and fertile eggs produced locally. 


Venezuela's refined sugar production reached 71,815 metric tons in 1953, 
while 44,447 tons were imported. The 1954 sugar output is expected to reach 
100,000 metric tons; the increased demand, however, is not expected to reduce 
the tonnage of sugar imports. The annual production and consumption of unre- 
fined sugar, locally called "papelén," is estimated to be near 100,000 tons. 


Butter and dry whole-milk are important food imports. In 1953, Denmark 
shipped to Venezuela 827 tons of butter out of the total of 946 tons imported. 
The United States supplied only 28 tons of butter, but it did ship to Venezuela 
35 million pounds of dried whole-milk, which was four-fifths of all dry whole- 
milk imported. Denmark is bidding for the dry-milk market in Venezuela, and is 
quoting low prices, which are arousing protests from the infant dairy industry 
of Venezuela. A recent survey by the Commercial Counsellor of the Venezuelan 
Embassy in Washington indicates that Venezuela needs and will welcome, 
additional foreign capital and technical help in agriculture, and that "mixed 


capital" enterprises are favored. 


"Cauchos General," which is a "mixed capital" enterprise organized by the 
General Tire and Rubber Company of the United States, announced that they are — 
building a new plant near Caracas, which will produce several types of floor- 
covering and plastic glass. This company recently completed 14 years of 
successful operation in Venezuela and has enlarged its plants and facilities to 
an annual output of 500,000 tires and tubes. Excellent labor relations, with 
profit-sharing and benefits to employees, have featured this firm's growth. 


In the movement of iron ore between Cerro Bolfvar and the United ttates 
Steel plant near Philadelphia, a fleet of 10 ore-carrying ships is now being 
utilized. By August, a new 21,000-ton ore-carrier will join this fleet, to be 
followed by another one of 18,000 tons in December. 


Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons, Luongo Cabello, reported that in 1953, 
Venezuela's oil shipments to the United States were 6% above those of 1952, and 
that the 1954 oil shipments to date are high. The European demand for 
Venezuela's oil during 1953 was also 7% greater than 1952. Nevertheless, the 
Minister reports that his country's total 1953 output of crude and refined 
petroleum was actually 3.1% less than in 1952. The 1954 petroleum output is 
continuing at a scale of more than 1.9 million barrels per day, with 11,743 


wells in production. 


The statement of the Venezuelan Ministry of Foreign Affairs as to its 
position on the matter of Guiana, following the approval by the general 
assembly of the 10th inter-American conference of a resolution pertaining to 
colonies and occupied territories in America, read in part as follows: "In 
connection with the general problem of colonies in America, the Venezuelan 
Government believes that today, more than ever, the existence of vassal 
countries and the continuance of the colonial system is out of Place in the new 
world. As to the particular case of British Guiana, the Venezuelan Government 
declares that no change that may occur in the status of the neighboring country 
Shall be an obstacle for the national government. In accordance with the above 


no decision approved by the current conference, in the matter of colonies, 
shall impair Venezuela's rights in the respect; neither shall any such decision 


be taken in any case, as waiver of such rights." 


The Minister cf Communications, Colonel Félix Ramon Moreno, announced that 
seven new airfields are to be constructed at a cost of $8 million, to allow air 
travel into outlying areas. A direct air service from Bogota, Colombia to 
Caracas is now in operation by the Colombian national airline, Avianca. 


Representatives from Mercedes-Benz, German producers of passenger cars and 
trucks, are studying the possibilities of establishing an assembly plant in 


Venezuela. 


During the first quarter of 1954, goods shipped from New York to Venezuela 
were valued as follows: January, $20,856,280; February, $24,357,165; and 


March, $9,792,237. 


COLOMBIA 


May was a month of postponement and decision in several aspects of govern- 
ment. The expected meeting of the National Constituent Assembly this month was 
delayed by disagreement among the Conservative and Liberal Parties as to how 
many seats the Liberals should be allowed in the Assembly, now completely 
controlled by the Conservatives. On May 8, the newly elected directorate of 
the Liberal Party gained a promise from President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla that 
free elections would be held in Colombia in the near future. As a result of 
the President's interest in encouraging Liberal participation in national 
political life, an accord was reached in late May to hold a meeting between the 
two large parties to discuss the political situation and adopt norms of 
conduct for future elections. It is now expected that some type of elections 
will be held for the presidency and other positions before the new presidential 


term of four years begins in August. 


The Minister of War, Brigadier General Gustavo Berrfo Munoz, made a note- 
worthy proposal regarding representation in the National Constituent Assembly. 
He suggested that the army and the clergy be given seats in the Assembly which 
was originally set up on June 13, 1953, but which is now in recess. Berrfo 
Munoz said rather unrealistically that he saw no danger that this proposal 
might lead to militaristic or church interference in government. 


During the month there have been widely circulated rumors of a cabinet 
crisis. It is expected that the cabinet will present its resignation, as 
matter of protocol, on June 13, the first anniversary of President Rojas 
Pinilla's coup d'etat. It is believed several of the resignations will be 
accepted at that time. It is also believed that the National Constituent 
Assembly will be convoked on June 15 and a conference of provincial governors 
will be held. Several newspapers have predicted that the President will grant 
amesty to all remaining political prisoners on the completion of his first 


year in office. 


Several administrative changes have been made. On May 24, the government 
announced the creation of a Secretariat for Social Services and Child Welfare 
with Senora Rojas Pinilla as patroness. The measure provides that the 
secretariat may absorb the existing national welfare organizations. It also 
calls for six months' compulsory service in the secretariat's activities » three 
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of training and three of practical service, for all able-bodied women who are 
unmarried between the ages of 18 and 25. Such a group would be able to serve 
alongside the armed forces in case of war. This recalls similar provisions in 


Franco's Spain. 


The second governmental alteration provides that all public bus transpor- 
tation come under extensive regulation and control by the Ministry of 
Development. This industry has been characterized by cut-throat fare wars 
since it was removed from government control in 1950. 


The government has finally agreed to allow five Protestant schools to 
operate on the islands of Providencia and San Andrés, off the east coast of 
Nicaragua, thereby rescinding a previous decree which had closed them. The 
schools, nevertheless, will be required to teach Colombian history and 
geography as well as the Spanish language. President Rojas Pinilla personally 
guaranteed freedom of worship to those islands in accordance with the 


constitution. 


The national government has also decided to change its decree, announced 
last month, regarding coffee export taxes. The federal tax, of 50%, will now 
apply only to coffee which is sold at a wholesale price of $115 or more per 
70-kilo sack. The export tax earlier this year had been levied on sacks sell- 
ing above $105. The proceeds, amounting to about $5 a bag, will be used 
primarily to further agricultural development instead of being directed into 
industry. Part of the $3.5 million collected since the tax went into effect 
will be used to purchase 200,000 head of cattle from Texes ranchers. The 


Coffee Bank, which will handle the funds, will also disburse money for rural 
housing, coffee plantations, public utilities and highways. 


Manuel Mejia was re-elected president of the National Confederation of 
Coffee Growers at the group's first meeting since 1948, which was called to 
consider the effects of the government tax. Mejia described the coffee 
situation in Colombia as being favorable at present. The nation might have 
had a coffee surplus this year had it not been for the crop damage to 
Brazilian coffee, making it easier to sell to the United States. He declared 
that the U.S. bought 90% (5.8 million bags) of Colombian exports in 1953 9 
although European sales are increasing as a result of several trade agreements. 
The Coffee Confederation now has storage capacity for 3.5 million bags; this 
will help to avoid dumping in case the market is glutted in future years. 


Communists offer problems both domestically and in foreign fields. 
Minister of Government Lucio Pabén Ninez said that the Communists are under- 
taking "an intense campaign" in Colombia and that the government is 
maintaining constant vigilance against subversive activities. The nation's 
chief delegate to the Geneva conference on Far Eastern problems, Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel, stated that little has been accomplished to reduce the threat of 
Communism in Asia as a result of the international meeting. He added that his 
government's position is to favor the status quo in Korea at present. 
Eventually, however, Colombia would favor free elections in all of Korea. On 
May 11, three Colombian officers including Colonel Carlos Ortiz Torres » chief 
of the Colombian battalion in Korea, were imprisoned by Communist soldiers in 
Korea after having inadvertently crossed the demilitarized zone dividing the 
opposing forces. All three were released shortly afterwards unharmed. 


In Bogota, the commander of the Colombian Armed Forces » Brigadier General 
\lfredo Duarte Blum, suggested that all countries of the Western Hemisphere 
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should be prepared to offset any invasion of the hemisphere by supporting the 
United States. Describing the U.S. as the world's mightiest power, he said it 
is fighting for democratic institutions. He estimated that in a few years the 
americas will have 40 million men available for military service. 


Normal diplomatic and consular relations have been resumed with Japan for 
the first time since World War ITI. 


German businessmen are substantially increasing their trade. The 
Stueleken shipyards of Hamburg have been contracted by the Gran Colombia 
Merchant Fleet to build four cargo ships at a total cost of $4.5 million. The 
ships will be completed in August 1955 and added to the current fleet of 33 


operated vessels. 


It was announced that the German Minister of Economy Ludwig Erhard will 
visit Colombia in August of this year as a part of his plan to visit all Latin 
American nations with which Germany has significant trade relations. Mean- 
while, Dr. José del Carmen Machuca of the board of the Banco de la Republica 
will head a trade mission to Germany. Colombia is now Germany's third best 
customer in South America, following Argentina and Brazil. 


ECUADOR 


Violence, alleged irregularities in registration, and charges of govern- 
ment favoritism plagued Ecuador's pre-election scene as voters prepared to go 
to the polls on June 6. On that day a total of 71 deputies will be elected to 
serve two-year terms in the Chamber of Deputies. The most-publicized 

incidents connected with the elections involved the fascist-tinged ARNE 
(Alianza Revolucionaria Nacional Ecuetoriana). A series of Arnista demonstra- 
tions and clashes with Socialists in the railroad district of Quito reached 
their zenith when a riot took place in a Quito railroad station on May 16. 
According to the local newspapers, violence broke out when groups of Arnistas 
attacked the railway employees. Public indignation rose to great proportions, 
and on May 17 President Velasco Ibarra authorized the arrest of Nicolas 

Valdano Ruffo, head of ARNE and an ex-Secretary of the Interior. Valdano 

Ruffo was charged with responsibility for the incident. Another Arnista, 

Dr. Manuel Aranco Hidalgo, resigned from his position as Secretary-General for 
Public Administration "so as not to cause the Government any difficulties at 


the present time." 


The activities of the Arnistas were particularly significant due to the 
fact that the ARNE movement is one of the groups comprising the "Movement 
Bloc"; (the others: the Conservatives, Christian Socialists, and Velasquistas > 
or personal supporters of Velasco Ibarra). The "Bloc" presents to the voters 
a single slate of candidates pledged to the support of the government. The 
dilemma created within the "Bloc" by the ARNE-induced strife was exemplified 
in the decision of the executive committee of the Christian Socialist Movement 
to withdraw the names of its candidates from the ballot in the province of 


Pinchincha, where Quito is located. 


Problems arose with regard to the registration of voters when complaints 
were received charging irregularities in the existing registers. The 
preparation of new registers was begun, but the process was so slow that it 
was feared the lists would not all be ready by election day. 
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Government policy toward the elections has been a constant target of 
criticism by the Socialists, the Radical Liberals and the Communists, who form 
the major opposition groups. The opposition has consistently accused the 
government of attempting to influence the outcome of the elections by under- 
handed means such as: (1) abusing its control of the liquor monopoly by giving 
liquor to the poor in exchange for votes, and by obtaining the support of 
powerful liquor producers through favoritism; (2) aiding its political friends 
financially through the Comptrollership-General, which has allegedly fallen 
into irresponsible hands; (3) the periodic arrest and detention of opposition 


leaders. 
On the international scene, the border with Peru was officially opened on 


May 14, after having been closed along the Ecuadorean provinces of El Oro and 
Loja since February 24. The latest incident in the protracted boundary dispute 


ended with the prisoner’ exchange in April (H.A.R., VII: 4). 


Economy Minister Nebot announced plans to negotiate through the Foreign 
Ministry the convocation of an international conference of banana-growing 
countries. The goal of the conference would be to set up an international 
organization similar to the coffee association for corporate defense of the 
banana industry. The Minister also declared that the government will appoint 
inspectors who will protect national interests and prevent any injustices to 
Ecuadorean banana growers by foreign companies. Nebot stated that he feels 
taxes On bananas are excessive and should be lowered, but that taxes on 


agriculture in general should be raised. 


The Monetary Board authorized the Central Bank to advance 500,000 sucres 
(a sucre is equivalent to $0.066) for national defense. The bank will make 
direct purchases of equipment after consultation with the Defense Minister and 


competent organizations. 


The irrigation program of the National Irrigation Fund for the years 
1953-55 provides for the annual investment of 6 million sucres, whereas the 
1953 budget allowed only half that amount. Work will be done on projects at 
Portoviejo, Riobamba, Pisque, and Milagro, and it is estimated that 31,500 
hectares will be placed under irrigation. The entire program contemplates 
three separate phases extending over a 10-year period. 


Three high-level personnel changes took place in May. Dr. Jorge Vallarino 
became the new president of the National Social Security Institute, which 
controls pensions and payment of social security benefits. Lisico Guzman 
Aguirre and Hugo Moncayo were named Ambassadors to France and Panama, 


respectively. 


Ecuador's legation in Guatemala was raised to the rank of Embassy on May 
ll, following a similar decision by the Guatemalan Government with regard to its 


legation in Quito. 


A cultural agreement with Argentina was signed whereby the two countries 
pledged to exchange students in education, science, art, and sports. 


fon. 
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PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Two incidents occurred during May to reopen the border dispute and diplo- 
matic conflict between Peru and Ecuador. On May 1l, three Peruvian businessmen, 
victor Santiago Nole Gaona, Netali Alcalde Campos, and Francisco Ballardes 
Campos, returned to the northern port of Tumbes after having been held captive 
jin Ecuador since February, when they entered that country on business. The 
three men were accused by the Ecuadorean police of being spies in the employ of 
the Peruvian Government, and they apparently underwent cruel tortures inflicted 
in order to draw out confessions. Medical examinations revealed traces of 
bayonet scars and burns, and Nole Gaona reported that he had been administered 
an injection of sodium pentathol to make him "reveal intimate secrets." 

Peruvian military and police authorities have issued a protest to the 


Ecuadorean Government. 


Later in the month, on May 29, Peruvian officials apprehended six Ecuado- 
rean soldiers - one sergeant and five privates, who were found in Peruvian 
territory south of the international frontier near the Morono River. The six 
men, all of whom were uniformed, are said to have been stationed at the 
Ecuadorean border outpost of Coronel Mancheno. Peruvian Foreign Minister 
Ricardo Rivera Schreiber issued a note enumerating his grievances and declaring 
that the presence of the soldiers in Peru was a "new violation of Peruvian 
sovereignty and of the protocol of peace, friendship, and boundaries between 


Peru and Ecuador." 


Robert P. Koenig, president of the Cerro de Pasco Corporation, reported at 
the annual meeting that the company's earnings for the first quarter of 1954 
declined because of lower prices for zinc, copper, and lead. Currently, prices 
have risen over those of the first three months of the year - lead has risen 
13¢, zine 1¢, copper unchanged - and Koenig predicts that, if these prices 
continue, full year earnings for 1954 will increase over 1953. Sales for the 
first quarter period increased to just under $12 million as compared with 
$10 million for the same period last year; however, because of the lower prices, 
it had required an increase of 32% in physical volume to achieve the 1S 
increase in dollar volume. The zinc development program, which began with the 
passage of the new Mining Code in 1950, has required some $31 million up to the 
end of the first quarter of 1954, and there is an additional $13 million 
available for investment during the next two or three years. The plan is to 
convert all zine concentrates produced at the mines into metal for shipment, 
since present prices do not allow profit on the shipment of lower grade 
concentrates. The cost of shipping lead concentrates to the United States, 
Canada, and Europe has prompted a similar plan to expand the capacity for 
producing refined lead in Peru. A recent recommendation of the United States 
Tariff Commission for a 50% increase in import duties on lead and zinc has been 
protested by Peruvian Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer on the grounds that some 
25% of Peru's dollar income is derived from sales of lead and zinc to the United 
States. Cerro de Pasco is beginning work on two new copper reserves. In 
Cuajone, southern Peru, a drilling program, to be completed early in 1955 » has 
shown the existence of an ore body of commercial size and grade. The second 
reserve, the Antamina property, is located some 95 miles northwest of the town 
of Cerro de Pasco. The ore, which is of somewhat higher grade than that of 
Cuajone, will be converted into metal at Oroya. 
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On May 12, Peru celebrated Mining Day, the fourth anniversary of the 1950 
mining lew, which has encouraged foreign investments and mining development 
plans such as those begun by Cerro de Pasco. Officials reported on the 
progress which mining has made since the law was put into effect. The Marcona 
Iron Mines, property of the Marcone Mining Company owned jointly by the Utah 
construction Company and the Harvey Mudd interests of Los Angeles, shipped 
during its first year of operation (ending April 20, 1954) some 1,750,000 tons 
of high grade ore to the United States. The company is committed to provide 
the proposed Chimbote steel plant with up to 300,000 tons of ore a year at 2&% 
of the world market price. The Chimbote plant, which wes planned in 1943, has 
run into difficulties in cbtaining coke or coking coal, and it is uncertain 
when Peru will begin producing its own steel. Peruvian mining in general has 
increased production in order to overcome the effects of lower world prices. 


On May 10, President Manuel A. Odrfe opened e new irrigation system in the 
Andeen department of Junin. The system will provide employment for some 1,000 
Peruvians and will help raise living standards by increasing food production. 
The system, which covers some 25,000 acres along the Mantaro River near 
Nuancayo, is the second large irrigation project completed within six months. 
Constructed at a cost of $1,250,000 total investment, the system features a ho- 
mile canal capable of carrying 3,000 gallons of water per second. The canal is 
also a potentially rich source of electric power; a drop of about 85 feet in 
the 40 miles has led engineers to es*imete that it can supply electric power to 
all the towns along its course except the city of Huancayo. The first large 
irrigation system, the Quiroz river project, completed last December (H.A.8., 
VI: 12), has already aided in increasing cotton production in the Piura Valley 
of northern Peru. Both of these irrigation systems are results of President 
Odrfa's program to improve the economy by means of intensified egricultural 
production. Other economic programs completed under the Odria regime during 
1953 were the improvement of port facilities at Callao, the development of the 
larcona iron deposits, the improvement of the fishing industry at Ilo, the 
construction and repairing of highways, and the modernization of railway 


systems. 


The Automotive Association of Peru met on May 13 and presented to the 
press its request for resuming the importation of automobiles. The government 
suspended the importation of luxury vehicles for a period of six months begin- 
ning in November 1953. The embargo expired in May, and the Association met in 
order to express its hostility to the proposed extension, stating that the 
government is depriving itself of a continuous income from import duties and 
gas taxes. Furthermore, automobiles are more ofanecessity than such luxury 
items as caviar, whisky, and furs, which have continued to be imported during 
the financial and economic crisis which forced the embargo on automobiles. 
Nevertheless, the government announced that the suspension will be extended 


until August 13. 


The two submarines, "El Tiburén" and "El Lobo," which were purchased by 
the Peruvian Nevy last October (H.A.R., VI: 10), have begun their trial runs 
off Groton, Connecticut. Although only 240 feet long, the ships are equipped 
with the most modern "ears, eyes, and missiles" and are capable of unusual 
speed and cruising range. Both vessels will leave the United States next July 


for the 4,000-mile voyage to Callao. 


» « 
BOLIVIA 


The far-reaching effects of the U.S.-Guatemale dispute are being felt in 
olivia where Eliseo Martinez Zelada, Guatemalan Ambassador in La Paz, stated 
at a press interview that the U.S. is exerting pressure on Latin-American 
governments in its effort to interfere in his nation's internal affairs. 
Although Communism is outlawed in Bolivia, the U.S. has become increasingly 
aware of the 2,000 party members which actively influence government operations 
in that nation. Prompted by the statement made in New York by Bolivia's air 
attaché to the U.S., Brigadier General Antonio Salem, that the U.S. could 
defend South America against Communism with an air fleet based in Bolivia, 
Foreign Minister Walter Guevara Arze denied the defense plans, saying that 


General Salem had expressed his "personal opinion.” 


The Texas City tin smelter will remain in operation, contrary to a former 
proposal that it be shut down next July 1 (H.A.R., VII: 4). The government 
owned-and-operated tin smelter is the only one in the U.S., and plays an 
important part in determining future U.S.-Bolivian relations. The Senate Armed 
Services Committee, recognizing the danger of cutting off its supply of tin in 
the case of war, voted unanimously to keep the plant open. Wylie F. McKinnon, 
representing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, appeared before a Senate 
Subcommittee on Materials and Fuels to outline the Administration's plans for 
replenishing tin stockpiles which will keep the U.S. in the "tin business." It 
was announced that in addition to supporting continued operations of the plant, 
the subcommittee will work to give it the authority to use any surplus it 
develops to act as a “buffer" against future "cartel" attempts to raise tin 


prices. 


Meanwhile, the Bolivian government under President Paz Estenssoro 
continues its struggle against inflation. Under authorization of a March 
decree, the Central Bank will establish an Office for Export Promotion of 
Agricultural Products. By encouraging the export of agricultural and forest 
products as well as certain manufactured goods, the office will endeavor to cut 
the nation's dependence on tin for foreign exchange, and to increase the export 
of the above-mentioned goods to $10 million annually. To accomplish this, the 
office will establish remunerative export prices in bolivianos, simplify 
payment procedures to exporters of the products, and pay them at the free 
market rate for a percentage of their dollar sales abroad. The former require- 
ment to deliver foreign exchange to the Central Bank at the official rate acted 
as a deterrent on exports. Further encouragement is being rendered by the 
government in lifting the March decree which prevented the Central Bank from 
issuing import licenses to exporters who, having sent goods out of the nation 
under a barter agreement, were thus unable to receive their foreign exchange. 
Under new government rule » barter contracts made before May 1953 will remain 
effective; exporters may receive just compensation, and those who had received 
goods, may fulfill their agreements by exporting their commodities. 


Because the mineral exports of small-and-medium-sized mines fell by 45% (or 
$2h million) in 1953, the government's Banco Minero is now paying 75% more for 
wolfram, 90% more for tin, and 100% more for antimony. While the increment may 
prevent further decline in production, it still does not benefit the producer, 
since miners' wages have been raised by 45% to 50%. But mining firms will be 
permitted, after delivering a required amount of their product to be exported, 
to sell any surplus output to other companies at prices higher than those 
offered by the Banco Minero. The government has concentrated on assuring the 
sale of the nation's total output of tin, a matter of great importance since 


o 


even if all the tip is sold, the government still faces a serious foreign 
exchange deficit, estimated at $25 million. Bolivia has offered the U.S. 
15,000 to 2C,000 tons of tin. The price of this tin recently went up to 
petween 90¢ and 95.5¢ a pound as a result of a U.S. announcement that it will 
not place excess stocks on the market. Even more influential is the certainty 
that the International Tin Agreement will become effective by June this year, 


despite U.S. refusal to enter into it. 


A government commission has been assigned to study and recommend ways and 
means of increasing productivity and raising production levels to keep pace 
with the higher wage scale. Prices of petroleum products have risen in accord- 
ance with higher gasoline prices established by an April decree. The cost of 
a liter of gasoline rose from 22 to 25 bolivianos (the official rate is $.005 
to 1 boliviano). Private consumers and industrial users will pay the same 


price for kerosene (18 bolivianos). 


Of the $32.5 million being requested of the U.S. through the Point-Four 
program for Latin-American aid, $9 million is being petitioned by Bolivia for 
the continuance of the emergency program set up to meet the threat of 
starvation and economic collapse in that country. 


The Bolivian Government is considering a grant of amnesty to 150 political 
prisoners, many of whom are members of the Falange Socialista Boliviana which 


led the November 10 Revolution last year. 


The marriage of Isabel Patino, heiress of the Patino tin interests, to 
James Goldsmith which appeared in headlines throughout the world in January. 
1954, ended with the birth of a daughter and the death of the 18-year-old 


mother on May 15. 


CHILE 


On May 17, a one-day general strike upset the daily routine of Chilean 
life. The copper mines shut down; coal miners stopped work at Lota and Arauco. 
All transportation services were paralyzed, although private buses and taxicabs 
continued services in the major cities. Storekeepers in Santiago, although not 
on strike, shut their shops early in arder to avoid trouble from leftwingers 
who gathered in Ercilla Plaza for a political rally. CUTCH (Central Unica de 
Trabajadores de Chile), the strongest national labor organization in Chile, 
called the strike to give emphasis to the demands it had placed before the 
government. According to Rear Admiral Jorge Araos Salinas (Minister of the 
Interior), CUTCH leaders demanded the immediate abrogation of the Law for 
Permanent Defense of Democracy (a legal measure enacted during the Gonzalez 
Videla regime to prevent Communists from participating in government), and 
asked Congress to pass a bill granting immediate amnesty to all "social and 


political prisoners." 


The immediate cause for the strike was the arrest of CUTCH President 
Clotario Blest, who was jailed for delivering a subversive and slanderous 
speech on May 1. In his May Day address, Blest harangued Chileans: "Comrades, 
the panorama of the country is too tragic; irresponsible and inept men have 
brought us to this situation... the working class with its admirable intuition 
already knows how to find all the traitors and those who sell out the Father- 
land. There they are in La Moneda -- the President and the Ministers 3 there 
are, comrades, many traitors to the Fatherland in the National Congress." 


government authorities kept Blest in jail only a short time, for his failing 
nealth indicated that if they did not release him quickly, they might have a 
political martyr on their hands. In spite of the fact that Blest was freed, 
cUICH workers went ahead with the strike anyway. Flying rocks, invective 
slogans, and ecstatic crowings from the Communist newspaper El Siglo gave the 


strike a definite Red tinge. 


Actually, the country as a whole was not paralyzed by the strike and work 
went on aS usual except for major inconveniences due to transportation tie-ups. 
Armed carbineros policed the street corners, but there were no reports of 
serious violence. In Santiago, President Ibanez received pledges of support 
from many organizations, including the Retired Officers Club, the Salaried 
Workers Unions, the Confederation of Hospital Workers, the Slaughterhouse 
Workers Confederation, the Private Bus Owners Unions, the Federation of Hotel 
Workers. Some of these organizations are known to be Peronista. The Ministry 
of the Interior warned Federal employees that they would lose their jobs and 


security benefits should they attempt to join the strike. 


The agitation was soon over, but shrieking statements from all the 
newspapers in Santiago (except El Siglo) violently accused the Communist party 
of inciting and organizing the trouble. President Ibanez told reporters at a 
press conference that something had to be done about "Marxist agitation." He 
implied that the best means to combat Communism in Chile was to crack down on 
party organization by enforcing the Law for the Permanent Defense of Democracy 
and legislating against articulate Red mouthpieces like El Siglo. He added 
that a loan from the United States would be the decisive remedy, for it would 
stimulate industrial and agricultural productivity and help combat the acute 


problems of inflation. 


The copper situation, which has complicated Chilean economies during the 
last few years and has produced almost as much furor as the ubiquitous strikes, 
seems to be almost under control. This month the U.S. completed formal 
arrangements to relieve the Chilean copper mines of 100,000 tons of surplus 
metal (H.A.R., VII: 3). The U.S. General Services Administration purchased 
64,000 tons of copper from the Anaconda Copper Company, and 36,000 tons of the 
Chilean metal from the Kennecott Copper Corporation. The terms include the 
price of 30¢ per lb. for cathode copper, including the price of transportation 
to the stockpile. The Wall Street Journal optimistically predicted a brighter 
outlook for Chilean copper sales, since the surplus is being whittled down by 
increased foreign sales and decreased domestic production. The improved copper 
situation may indicate a brighter economic future for Chile, although the 
continued deficit financing of the government remains as a constant threat to 


the country's economic stability. 


Last month's Cabinet crisis (H.A.R., VII: 4) reportedly was precipitated 
by the official rejection of a plan to sell 100,000 tons of copper to the 
U.S.S.R. On May 4, a delegate to the Chamber of Deputies reported that the 
Swiss agent who made the offer was a swindler who has been in jail. Neverthe- 
less, the embargo on copper exports to Iron Curtain countries provided an 
effective issue for Communist agitators among copper miners » who were 
complaining because the companies cut production. The Banco Central, the 
federal agency which regulates copper business in Chile » announced the 
appointment of Alonso Fernandez as director; the position was vacated last month 
when Osvaldo Koch entered the Cabinet as Secretary General of the Interior. 


German participation in Chilean enterprise is effecting much progress in 
industrial development. The visit of Professor Ludwig Erhard, West German 
vinister of Economy, climaxed several years of reactivated German influence in 
chile. German industrialists have evinced great interest in developing a 
sulphuric ecid plant near Antofagasta, and a cellulose plant in the forests of 
Southern Chile. Some $2.2 million worth of machinery at the new sugar beet 
refinery at Los Angeles was supplied by a German firm, Braunschweigische 
Maschinenbauanstalt. Reportedly, German firms have contacted the Chilean 
Government about a commercial pact which would involve an exchange of ships and 
machinery for copper and nitrates. The Chilean Development Corporation 
(corporacién de Fomento - CORFO) voted to sell the Bayer Chemical Compeny back 
to its former German owners; the Chilean Government had taken over the firm 


during World War II. 


Chile is suffering from a great scarcity of both dollars and pounds 
sterling. Nevertheless, businessmen in Britair indicated that trade between 
the United Kingdom and Chile will increase. The purchase of 100,000 tons of 
Chilean copper began a reactivation of trade that has slumped since 1952. 
Representatives from business firms in Japan and Belgium met with Minister of 
Finance Guillermo del Pedgregal to discuss possible trade agreements. 


President Carlos Ibanez del Campo opened the new session of Congress on 
May 21. His address stressed the need for a profound judicial and social 
reform program and pointed with pride to the work of his government, "which in 
18 short months has made an unceasing and successful fight to fulfill the 
unsatisfied aspirations of three generations." He reiterated the official 
international policy which operates under three main objectives: close 
relationship with neighboring countries, adherance to the inter-American system 
for hemisphere solidarity, and cooperation with the United Nations. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


When Argentine Foreign Minister Jeronimo Remorino and Economics Minister 
Alfredo Gémez Morales arrived in London in May to discuss a new trade agreement, 
they found the British talking about their "better bargaining position." Since 
World War II, the meat-hungry British have engaged in "annual protracted poker 
games" in their negotiations with the Argentines, and have found themselves 
generally submitting to Argentine price demands and settling for smaller 
deliveries of beef. As a result, Britain, which once depended on Argentina for 
80% of its imported meat, now derives only 10% of its needs from that source. 
At the same time, there has been a decrease in quotas of British goods admitted 
into Argentina. Thus, Argentina has effectively moved away from its position 
as a "Sixth Dominion" of the British Empire, which it was once called because 
of the close trade and investment ties between the two countries. 


This year, the British spoke of their improved bargaining hand because they 
feel they can get along entirely without Argentine meat if they have to. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler told the Argentine diplomats that 
hereafter Britain will depend on liberal trade policies, rather than bilateral- 
ism, and that its meat trade will be turned over to private hands. He said 
that since meat rationing will end in July, Britain might import more Argentine 
beef, providing British traders are satisfied with the price offered. Britain 
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now has ample sources of meat from domestic production as well as from Austral- 
ia and New Zealand. 


The Argentines, for their part, do not seem overly concerned over the 
decline of their British market. The labor-controlled newspaper La Prensa 
rejected the British suggestion that bileteralism should be replaced by free 
trade, and stated that the international economy is in no condition to tolerate 
too strong a dose of liberalism. At the same time, the newspaper pointed out 
that Argentina would continue to have less meat for export since it must now 
produce more for home consumption. Furthermore, the editorial remarked, 
Argentina is no longer dependent upon the exportation of beef in exchange for 
British petroleum, since it now has new markets for its meat and can buy oil 


from Russia and other countries. 


Incidentally, the Argentine-Soviet trade pact signed in August last year 
(H.A.R., VI: 8) was described recently by U.S. Director of Foreign Aid Harold 
£. Stassen as one of the "most interesting of the year." He observed that it 
was signed at a time when trade missions from Russia and its satellites were 
most active in Latin America, and that this pact helped them to maxe inroads 
into the rest of the Latin American market. Stassen remarked that the 
Argentine-Soviet pact was actually designed to disunite the free nations rather 
than merely promote trade between the two countries. He explained that such 
disunion could be accomplished if the Kremlin succeeded in persuading some 
Latin American nations to ignore the U.S. ban on the export to the Soviet bloc 
of products of strategic value. Incidentally, U.S. News & World Report asserts 
that headquarters for Communist activities in South America is in the Czech 


Legation in Buenos Aires. 


An Argentine commission for the promotion of trade announced that a 
delegation of business men, industrialists, exporters and importers will go to 
Communist China in September. It is said that China is offering to export 
coal, bauxite, non-ferrous metals, raw silk, and resins in exchange for hides, 


wool, quebracho extract, textiles, fertilizers, and cotton. 


A $31 million trade agreement was signed in May between Italy and 
Argentina. The latter country will undertake to supply wool and sheepskins in 
exchange for aluminum, steel, iron and piping. An Argentine trade delegation 
also left for Madrid to sign a pact by which Spain expects to liquidate an 
Argentine debt of 4 billion pesos through the construction of ships, railway 
coaches and agricultural machinery. The delegation will then go to Bonn tc 
return the recent Argentine visit of Western Germany's Minister of Economics, 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard. The Argentines hope to increase the market for their 
country's goods and secure German technical assistance in furthering Argentine 


industrialization. 


A meeting of Argentine delegates and a group representing the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took place in Mey to discuss the problem of U.S. "dumping" 
of agricultural products. Chairman Harry Reed of the U.S. delegation denied 
that the U.S. plans to dump agricultural surpluses » but instead wishes to sell 
them by normal means. Suggesting the formation of an international organization 
to solve the problem, he asked the Argentines for their advice on the matter. 
Antonio Cafiero, Minister of Foreign Trade and head of the Argentine delegation, 
Proposed international cooperation to avoid destroying surpluses and also to 
Maintain stable prices. He suggested that such stabilization be accomplished by 
the storing of reserves and by non-intervention in the traditional markets of 
other countries. Cafiero said that President Fisenhower had expressed an 


opinion similar to that of the Argentines, but that there has been a contradic- 
tion in U.S. practice. He pointed out, for example, that products sold at low 
prices OF bartered with the following countries were: cottonseed oil and meat 
to Great Britain; wheat to Brazil, Paraguay and Holland; cotton to Spain; 

cotton and tobacco to France; and flour to Indonesia. 


Government police confiscated copies of the Argentine magazine, Esto Es, 
apparently because of an editorial in one of the latest issues critizing 
Peron's economic policy. The article said that since 1948 "Argentina had 
suffered a period of confusion, almost of disorder, and a squandering of 
energies when leaders and people were under a false sense of endless riches and 
well-being." The magazine alleged that there has been an increase in the last 
six years of Argentine bankruptcies of 250%, an 11% drop in the national income 
average, an 8% fall of industrial production, and a 47% decline in store sales. 
A recent issue of Time Magazine also reports that business bankruptcies in 
Argentina continue to increase, and that within a month the value of the peso 


declined 16%. 


There have been growing reports of dissatisfaction on the part of labor 
with the delay in fulfilling wage increases that workers feel that Perén has 
promised them. One indication of their resentment was the small attendance at 
Perén's May Day labor rally. The President maintained that the government 
"never promised anything except a solution to the problem," which, he said, 
would be achieved. Wildcat strikes, involving over 300,000 workers, ensued for 
two weeks and were finally ended by a call to "moderation" by Perén. This was 
Argentina's first major labor trouble in three years. Some unions were satis- 
fied to sign 10% wage increase agreements » while others agreed to return to 
work as long as negotiations continued, but maintained a 10% increase would not 
be sufficient. The Union of Metalurgical Workers encouraged its members to 
remain united and to continue voicing their complaints. Secretary General of 
the C.G.T. (Confederacién General del Trabajo) » Eduardo Vuletich, declared that 
the stubbornness of management in refusing during the 44 days of negotiations 
to increase salaries was causing great confusion and breaking the unity of 


labor and its leaders. 


Oscar Remigio Souza, director of the newspaper El Dia of Posadas, in the 
province of Misiones, was accused of desacato (disrespect) for having published 
commentaries on Argentine electoral authorities. In a speech to Congress, the 
President declared that it was necessary to punish political opponents for 
their "insults and false charges" during the campaign preceding the election. 
Meanwhile, Argentine industrialist Rail Lamuraglia, who was arrested last month 
(H.A.R., VII: 4) upon returning from Uruguay, has been freed. 


Charges have been made in the Argentine Congress by a Radical deputy 
against José Emilio Visca, a former Peronista deputy who headed the anti-Argen- 
tine activities committee in 1949-50. The Radical deputy has asked the chamber 
to name a committee to learn why Visca has not yet paid the government trading 
agency 3,995,000 pesos (about $285,000) for trucks, jeeps, tractors, motors and 


tires supplied to him and a company he manages. 


Having had studies made of the government machinery of Russia, France and 
the U.S., Perén has announced plans to reorganize his cabinet in order to 
increase efficiency in the government. A bill is to be introduced into 
Congress providing for six top posts, including foreign affairs » econony, 
military, social questions, political affairs, and technical affairs; these 
would replace the present 21 cabinet offices. The 37 sub-ministries will, in 


turn, be controlled by the head ministries, with the largest number (16) as- 
signed to the Ministry of Economics. 


URUGUAY 


The forthcoming fall elections have placed a strong emphasis on internal 
political affairs. As a result, it is likely that economic matters will be 
governed until then by political as well as economic considerations. 


The peso's free-market value, which lately has been fluctuating widely, 
dropped from 3 to 3.4 pesos per dollar and then managed to return to 3.1 pesos 
per dollar because of the action of the Banco de la Republica, which enters the 
market as a Stabilizing influence during the periods of greatest fluctuations. 
Some sources attributed the fluctuations to rumors that a new rate of 3.5 pesos 
to the dollar would be established for luxury imports to supplant the current 


rate of 2.45. 


The announcement that President Eisenhower would not take action on the 
United States Tariff Commission's recommendation for an increase in duties on 
imported wool was well received by the Uruguayan people, and temporerily 
eliminated fear that new restrictions might be placed on Uruguayan wool 
imported into the United States. On the other hand, there was little reaction 
to the United States Treasury Department's announcement of March 8 (H.A.R., 
VII: 3) which reduced the countervailing duties on wool tops from 18% to 6%. 
Exports of wool tops to the United States have not noticeably increased as a 
result of the Treasury Department's action, since Uruguayan wool producers 
believe that a countervailing duty of even 6% allows no margin for a possible 


profit. 


According to Uruguay's Ministry of Livestock and Agriculture, the 1953-54 
wool clip reached the record volume of 91,856 metric tons. This represents an 
increase of 7% over the previous clip. Since approximately 8,000 tons are used 
for domestic industries, Uruguay will have about 83,000 tons available for 
export in 1954. The current price for Uruguayan wool is $.68 per pound and the 
total value of the clip will amount to some $125 million. Although the 
country's exports of wool are usually in the greasy form, the exports of wool 
tops have increased substantially. Exports of wool in all forms have 
constituted slightly over one-half of Uruguay's total export trade during the 


past five years. 


It was expected that frozen meat exports would increase as a result of the 
resumption of operations by foreign-owned packing plants. Also, export markets 
are characterized by a favorable demand. For example, Russia, which imported 
3,000 tons of frozen mutton in late 1953, subsequently agreed to take 15,000 
tons of frozen beef and 5,000 tons of frozen mutton. Great Britain, in similar 
discussions, agreed to resume the purchase of Uruguayan frozen meat. Current 
forecasts place total frozen meat exports to all nations in 1954 at approximete- 
ly 55,000 metric tons. The Banco de la Reptblica has notified newspaper owners 
of the opening of quotas for paper, newsprint matrices, spares, and other 
required equipment. Also, an import quota of $200,000 has been opened for 


bananas from Brazil. 


Following an article which appeared in the Uruguayan newspaper Accién, 
Luis Alberto Herrera, a veteran Conservative leader » challenged ex-President 
Luis Batlle Berres, now director of Accién, to a duel. However, a few days 


later, the "duel of honor” was cancalled and described by Uruguyan officials as 
"ridiculous." 


PARAGUAY 


On May 6, an army revolt led by General Alfredo Stroessner, commander-in- 
chief of Paraguey's armed forces, deposed President Federico Chaves, who had 
been a "benevolent" dictator for five years. Following the removal of Chaves 
from office, the Colorado party, the only legal party in Paraguay, formed a 
governmental junta. The junta elected Tomaés Romero Pereira as Provisional 
President until elections are held on August 15. Romero Pereira was ousted as 
Minister of the Interior in January of this year. Revolutionary leader 
Stroessner has been officially named as the Colorado Party candidate for the 
presidency. His political strength is already apparent, as three military men 
have been appointed ministers in the provisional cabinet. When Stroessner 
takes office in August, he will be serving the final four years of former 


President Chaves’ term. 


Reliable informants state that the revolt followed a long period of 
tension in Paraguayan governmental circles and in the Colorado party. On May 4, 
the tension reached the breaking point when President Chaves ordered the arrest 
of a cavalry officer stationed with the First Cavalry Division at Campo Grande, 
just outside of Asuncién. The First Cavalry Division consists of an estimated 
3,000 men. General Stroessner immediately intervened to annul the order of 
arrest, claiming that, as the military commander-in-chief, he should have been 
consulted by Chaves before the order was issued. However, Stroessner's 
decision arrived after other officers of the First Cavalry Division had begun 
to revolt. Stroessner then lined up the other branches of the armed forces on 
his side; put down the coup which had started at Campo Grande; took advantage 
of the situation to place himself in power; and, after two days of confused and 
indecisive fighting, forced Chaves to resign. The result was that some 25-30 
persons were killéd and about 100 wounded. . 


However, Provisional President Romero Pereira has declared that the revolt 
was legal and carried out under "constitutional methods," since Article 58 of 
the Paraguayan Constitution provides that, when a President becomes incapable 
of performing his duties, the Minister of the Interior will convoke the 
National Assembly and designate a "Minister functionary" to fill out the term. 
In the event that a President abandons office before serving two full years of 
his term, as was the case of Chaves » elected officially in 1953, (four of his 
five years in office were served in order to fill the unexpired term of ex- 
President Molas Lépez), a provisional president will be named until elections 
are held. Apparently the word "incapable" above was interpreted to mean 
"prevented by force" whereas "abandons" was made to mean "is forced to absndon." 


At first it was believed by some that the impending visit of Argentine 
President Perén, his second in seven months, may have been a factor in the coup. 
However, there were friends of Argentina in both the new and the deposed 


government. 


On May 14, David Maynard, the United States Chargé d'Affaires in Asuncién 
informed Fabio Da Silva, Paraguay's Minister of Foreign Affairs, that the new 
government could resume official relations with the United States. Great 
Britain was the first country to follow the U.S. example and was shortly 
followed by Bolivia and Argentina. Other foreign diplomats in the Paraguayan 
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capital stated that their respective countries would probably give automatic 
recognition to Romero Pereira and his administration. The Provisional 
President stated that his administration would honor all commitments made by 


the Chaves regime. 


Paraguay has regained the right to vote in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations by virtue of a payment of $34,856 to the Department of Adminis- 
tration and Financial Services of that organization. Last January, it was 
announced that Paraguay had fallen in arrears for two years in its U.N. 
payments (H.A.R., VII: 1). Regulations provide that any country whose 
payments have lapsed for two years may lose its right to vote in the sessions 


of the General Assembly. 


Paraguayan governments have consistently been spending about one-half of 
the entire national budget for the armed forces and militia. In contrast, the 
Ministry of Education received 14% of the budget in 1953. Many Paraguayans 
believe that more progress would be made if the budget wore redistributed more 
evenly among the civilian ministries. The military replied that the money 


would probably disappear in graft. 


This month marked the formal opening of direct shipping between Asuncién 
and European ports (H.A.R., VII: 4). A Dutch ship of the Van Nievelt- 
Goundriaan Lines made the official trip. The captain of the vessel said that 
the voyage up the Paraguay and Parana Rivers takes 6 days. A company spokesman 
stated that almost 20% is saved by the direct service due to reduced pilferage 
and trans-shipment time loss. Previously, all river traffic bound for Paraguay 


suffered delays at Buenos Aires. 


BRAZIL 


A new minimum wage scale was announced by President Vargas in his May Day 
address to Brazilian workers. The new rates, effective July 1, will be 2,400 
cruzeiros per month for unskilled labor in the Federal District, 2,300 in Sao 
Paulo, and 2,200 in Minas Gerais. Vargas' decree represented a revised minimum 
wage scale which sought to resolve a touchy problem by reconciling the demands 
of ex-Labor Minister Joao Goulart, who had been agitating for a 2,400-cruzeiro 
minimum, and those of Brazil's industrialists who felt that anything above 
1,800 cruzeiros would produce violent inflation. Finance Minister Oswaldo 
Aranha stated that, in reluctantly recommending the new figures, he had tried 
to represent the interests of the nation as well as the minimum needs of the 
workers. Aranha originally favored a minimum wage of 1,800 cruzeiros. 


Repercussions to Vargas' decree arrived swiftly. However, they were less 
violent than had been anticipated, consisting chiefly of charges that the 
presidential action was not only demagogic but unconstitutional as well. 
Various outcries were heard in the Brazilian Senate on May 3, including the 
introduction of a bill by Senator Joao Villas Boas that would establish higher 
minimum salaries for all federal employees on the assumption that their needs 
were now more neglected than those of the unskilled workers. 


Observers characterized Vargas' May Day speech as a shrewd attempt to win 
the support of Brazil's underprivileged masses for his regime, which is still 
under fire from many directions. Vargas asserted that his administration had 
done much for the poor, and that one of his first actions upon assuming office 
in 1951 was to review the prevailing minimum wage situation. Investigation 


revealed, he added, that private wealth had greatly increased in Brazil since 
1939, but that the bloated incomes of the privilege classes stood in glaring 
contrast to the low wage level of the workers. The new minimum wage, Vargas 
concluded, is merely one more effort by his administration to narrow the gap 


between "haves" and "have-nots" in Brazil. 


Ex-Labor Minister Joao Goulart has not entered the political oblivion that 
his numerous enemies once hoped he would. At 36 years of age, he is alleged to 
be nursing two fond dreams: to become the youngest President in the history of 
Brazil, and tc transform his Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (P.T.B.) into the 
country's dominant political organization. Goulart's behavior during May did 
not serve to discredit the allegations: he attended official discussions of 
the minimum wage problem in Catete Palace, even though no longer a cabinet 
member. His machinations in behalf of the 2,400-cruzeiro minimum were singled 
out for praise in Vargas' May Day speech, while he received scores of callers 
each day in one of the anterooms of Catete Palace. In the company of 
President Vargas, furthermore, he visited the office of Labor Minister Hugo 
Faria each Wednesday. In recent months Goulart and other P.T.B. leaders have 
made an increased use of left-wing terminology in their efforts to draw the 
support of Brazil's proletariat away from the Communists. 


Brazil experienced several outbursts of political violence during May. An 
investigation was made of an incident in Belém, Para, where police had fired 
on a student demonstration in front of the gubernatorial palace. In Rio de 
Janeiro, one Nestor Moreira, a veteran newspaperman, died as the result of a 
police beating. He had had the temerity to criticize the manner in which Rio 
police were investigating one of the city's unsolved murders. His death 
produced a violent outcry from the press, as well as from numerous other 
sectors of public opinion in southern Brazil. Early in May a session of Rio's 
city council terminated in violence after a measure had been passed eulogizing 
the French defenders of Dien Bien Phu. Several left-wing councilmen were 


beaten into senselessness during the brawl. 


Early in May, Deputy Armando Falcao claimed to be in possession of an 
agreement which Brazil had signed with West Germany on September 4, 1953. It 
is believed that this treaty will touch off another major scandal involving the 
Vargas administration. Under the alleged terms of the agreement Brazil 
promised that all former German property now held by the Brazilian Government 
will be returned to the original owners. Under such a transfer, dozens of 
major buildings and choice real estate holdings, primarily in southern Brazil 
would have to be returned to the Germans. The Brazilian Air Force hospital in 
Rio and the headquarters of the National Student's Union are examples of the 


property in question. 


Brazil's relations with India suffered a setback during May when it became 
Partially embroiled in the Indian-Portuguese quarrel over the status of Goa 
(H.A.R., VII: 4), India protested that Brazil had displayed a pro-Portuguese 
attitude since the start of the quarrel, and that the Brazilian press as well 
as several government officials were guilty of anti-Indian statements. Indian 
officials also expressed dissatisfaction with the Brazilian Government's action 
in relieving Jaime Heredia, the honorary Brazilian consul in Bombay, India. 
Heredia had been accused by the Brazilian Foreign Ministry of holding anti- 
Portuguese meetings in the building occupied by the Brazilian consulate. 


Brazil's policy toward Communism continues to be inconsistent. Although 
10 serious attempt has been made to minimize Communist influence in the country, 


one Obdulio Barthe, a Paraguayan Communist who had just been released from a 
Paraguayan concentration camp, was kept under strict surveillance by police 
when he arrived in Rio de Janeiro early in May. Barthe was on his way to 
guatemala, to which country his passage had been paid through the united 
efforts of South American Communists. Rio police also claimed to have uncovered 
plan for demonstrations by the Frente da Juventude Democrdética, which they 
allege is Communistic in nature. Even the left-wing P.T.B., which opened its 
national convention in Belo Horizonte on May 1, suspected "Communist agitators” 
of having fomented a student threat to picket its sessions in that city. 


The Brazilian Government has once more made a lethargic gesture towards 
moving the national capital to the high plains of Golaz. It has contracted 
Professor D. J. Belcher of Cornell University to make an aerial survey of the 
Goias hills in order to determine which of five locations within an area of 
10,000 square miles are most suitable for construction of a new capital city. 
All five are located in the Brazilian highlands, an upland area some 600 miles 
northwest of Rio, at altitudes in excess of 3,000 feet. It will take Professor 
Belcher 10 months to complete his survey. He is an old hand at making aerial 
surveys, having already completed projects for the U.S., Canadian, and various 
European governments. Brazil does not want to repeat the mistakes made at 
Mexico City, which is built on such soft ground that its principal structures 
are slowly sinking, nor of Washington, D.C., which is located in an unfortunate 
climatic belt. If all goes well - which no observers anticipate - Brazil's new 


federal district will have been established by 1963. 


On May 22, the Export-Import Bank modified payment requirements on 

Brazil's $300 million debt. Under a new arrangement worked out between that 
bank and Marcos de Souza Dantas, head of the Bank of Brazil, the latter will 
pay $4.2 million per month on the credit, instead of the $13 million per month 
specified when the loan was granted in April, 1953. Both U.S. and Brazilian 
officials and businessmen described the original terms of the loan as being too 
severe, However, in conversations with American experts, Souza Dantas made it 
clear that Brazil was prepared to pay off the entire loan punctually. He 
explained that if the requirements of $13 million a month were met, Brazil 
would be forced to reduce the dollar exchange available there for current 


purchases of U.S. products. 


The over-all business situation during May was good, and manufacturers 
began to obtain larger supplies of raw materials which enabled them to maintain 
full production. The local retail trade was also satisfactory, but real estate 
prices continued to rise. Furthermore, the as yet unchecked inflationary 
spiral and the uncertain monetary situation tended to temper optimistic 


feelings in the business circles. 


Brazil continues its efforts to build one of the world's great automotive 
industries. Over $6 million dollars of credits have been extended to the 
Fabrica Nacional de Motores, which will supply 70% of the country's heavy 
trucks by the end of 1954. Diesel power is also receiving some attention. 
Germany's Daimler Benz industrial group is establishing a new plant at Sao 
Bernardo, near Sao Paulo, and it is hoped that the production of diesel trucks ’ 
automobiles, and engines will begin by the close of 1954. The factory will 
depend on imported components at first » but will use almost exclusively 
Brazilian materials within four years. It is also hoped that the Daimler Benz 
enterprise will strengthen the links between German industry and the Brazilian 


economy. 


Following the pattern of the automotive industry, Brazil hopes to achieve 
complete domestic production of spinning machinery within a few years. 
Negotiations are underway between foreign investors and the C.D.I. (Brazilian 
Industrial Development Committee), while concessionsare being made to the 
Lowell company of Chicago, which seeks to establish a textile machinery factory 
in Brazil. A Singer Sewing Machine plent will be opened in Campinas, Sao 
Paulo, within three months. It will be known as the Companhia Industrial 


Palmeira, and will have an initial payroll of 1,800. 


The U.S.-owned Oliver Corporation received a $4.2 million order from 
Brazil covering the purchase of agricultural and industrial machinery. A total 
of 3,000 motor-powered irrigation pumps will be installed during 1954 in 
Brazil's northeastern hump area. As a step toward mechanization of farming in 
this region, the government will enhance its program of selling agricultural 
equipment to farmers at cost, with three-year financing terms. At Niterdi, in 
Guanabara Bay, the first plant in South America for the transformation of 


garbage into fertilizer began operations during May. 


Negotiations are under way for a $35 million Export-Import Bank loan to 
the Volta Redonda steel plant. The money will be used in Volta Redonda's 


expansion plans. 


It is hoped that Brazil's power production will be tripled within the 
next decade, from the present figure of 2.5 million kilowatts to over 8 
million. President Vargas submitted a developmental blueprint to Congress in 
May, which calls for the construction of new power plants, the inter-connection 
of existing ones, and the standardization of current frequencies throughout the 
country. Total cost will be about $1.6 billion. Brazil has been divided into 
two regions: the preferential sector, which will be developed by Electrobras 
funds, and the rest of the country, which will be served by small regional 
plants financed through special taxes. Total hydroelectric potential 
available in Brazil has been estimated at between 14.5 and 20 million kilowatts. 


A contract has been signed between the state government of Bahia and the 
Brazilian National Bank for Economic Development, under which terms the Funil 
hydro-electric plant will be financed. Total investment will be over 250 


million cruzeiros. 


Sir Alexander Fleming, the discoverer of penicillin, arrived in Sao Paulo 
late in May to take part in the dedication of a new penicillin plant. Costing 
$8 million, the plant was erected by Wyethe International Chemical Company. 


A company is being formed in Minas Gerais which will transport passengers 
in British-made helicopters between the states of Minas Gerais, Esp{frito Santo, 
and the Federal District. It expects to be in operation by the end of 1954. A 
merger is near completion by which Panair do Brasil will absorb Aerovias 
Brasileiras. Panair will hold the majority of Aerovias stock, now owned by 


Ademar de Barros, the politician. 


Tratorbras » an enterprise of the LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company, is 
slowly nearing realization. It is being built near Campinas » and should give 
an impulse to the country's tractor production. Torque, Sao Paulo's crane 
He recently delivered the first rotary crane completely manufactured in 
Taz 


= 


Brazil's short coffee crop, combined with continued high demand, will 
result this year in the smallest carry-over of coffee in recent history. The 
amount will be 40% under last year, and 60% under the 1951 yield, which was a 
normal Brazilian crop. Coffee traders were warned that "speculators may 
attempt to circulate doctored statistics to cause price fluctuations and then 


profit from the rebounds." 


Brazil, once an exporter of rubber, faces a rubber crisis. The lack of 
crude rubber has paralyzed the Pirelli tire factory of Sao Paulo, and threatens 


other factories as well. 


A production of 1.2 million bags of cacao is anticipated this year, even 
though heavy rains in southern Bahia are causing some apprehension as to crop 
outcome. Prices for Accras and Bahias, as well as other cacao types, have 


risen steadily in 1954. 


Owing to a lack of rainfall, Sao Paulo's rice crop will be lower than 
expected. Exports of rosewood oil have increased, while the domestic consump- 
tion of soybeans, peanuts, and ouricury nuts will curtail exports of those 
commodities. The weak world market has not encouraged production of castor 


beans, babassu nuts, oiticica, tung, and flax. 


The Newcastle disease outbreak (H.A.R., VII: 1) has not closed the door 
to U.S. exports of baby chicks and eggs for breeding. The government is 
encouraging farmers to buy poultry-breeding stock in various ways, even though 
the disease is more virulent in Brazil than in the U.S. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment plans to produce live-virus vaccine and to be the exclusive producer of 


anti-Neweastle vaccine in Brazil. 


The Brazilian-Japanese trade agreement has been extended another three 
months as of May 1. During 1953 Brazil imported $35 million worth of goods and 
exported $33.5 million under terms of the agreement. 


West Germany's representative stated in Sao Paulo that Brazil's debts to 
his country had been reduced to $63 million, owing to large German purchases of 


coffee. 


Japanese farmers continue to enter Brazil in small numbers. Among a 
party of 396 immigrants that left Yokohama was Susumi Ogasawara, a former 
official of the Japanese Foreign Office, and his entire family. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 


Magnus Mérner. THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF THE JESUITS IN THE LA 
PIATA REGION. THE HAPSBURG ERA. Stockholm. Library and Institute of Ibero- 


American Studies. 1953. Pp. 260. 


The very able Swedish historian Magnus Mirner has through his Institute of 
Ibero-American Studies succeeded in making Stockholm a significant center of 
Hispanic American studies. This publication was originally presented as a 
thesis at the University of Uppsala, and the translation is the work of Albert 
Read. It isa commentary on the greatness of the publishing profession before 
the Rebellion of the Masses ruined it that Mérner was able to visit Argentina 
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thanks to a grant from Atlantide, the Argentine publishing house of which the 
yell-xnown idealist Constancio C. Vigil was chief. The present volume deals 
yith the activities of the Jesuits in Paraguay up to 1700. In future studies 
the author proposes to continue the story down to the expulsion of the Jesuits 
in 1767-28. The scholarship of this first volume is excellent, and the 
completed work will be a major contribution to Hispanic American studies. 


fmilio Willems in cooperation with Gioconda Mussolini. BUZIOS ISIAND. A 
Caigara Community in Southern Brazil. Monogrephs of the American Ethnological 
Society. Edited by Esther S. Goldfrank. XX. Locust Valley, New York. J. J. 


Augustin. 1952. 117. 


Buzios Islend is a small island off the larger island of Sao Sebestiao, 
which in turn lies off the coast of the state of Sao Paulo, ENE of Santos, 
practically on the airline from Santos to Rio de Janeiro. Under the auspices 
of the Escola de Sociologia e Politica de Sao Paulo, Professor Willems made 
several field trips there as part of a larger study. The resultant monograph 
has now been published with assistance from Vanderbilt University. This study 
follows conventional lines, and was undertaken to throw light on the state of 
all the isolated settlements in this backward coastal region, and the effect on 
them of influences from the progressive highlands. Willems reaches the con- 
clusion that, while the islanders have suffered considerable disorganization, 


nothing like disruption is evident in their way of life. 


EL MEDITERRANEO Y EL MUNDO MEDITERRANEO EN LA EPOCA DE 


Fernand Braudel. 
1953. 2 vols. 663 and 


_— II. Mexico, D. F. Fondo de Cultura Econdémica. 
638. 


This truly magnum opus by one of France's leading historians, a pupil of 
Lucien Febvre, Albert Demangeon and Emile Bourgeois, first appeared in French 
in 1949 under the title La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen a 1'époque 
de Philippe II. Last year (1953) it appeared in an Italian translation, and it 
is a reflection ori the cosmopolitanism of Mexico today that the Spanish trans- 
lation has appeared not in Madrid but in Mexico City. Although this Spanish 
translation by Mario Monteforte Toledo and Wenceslao Roces is a revision of the 
French original, it is scarcely appropriate to give here a detailed analysis of 
the contents. Suffice it to say that in Part I, Braudel discusses the human 
geography of the Mediterranean in the 16th century; in Part II, the economies, 
the politics and the civilizations of the areas bordering that sea and in Part 
III, the political history of the area during the second half of the 16th 
century, with special attention paid to the battle of Lepanto (1571). This 
would seem to be an opportune moment to congratulate the Mexican intellectuals 
whose organizational work has given prestige to the Fondo de Cultura Econémica: 
Arnaldo Orfile Reynal, Director of that institution, Manuel Pedroso, Eduardo 
Villasenor, Felipe Teixedor and Jests Silva Herzog. Some Latin American 
leaders" are trying to give their country prestige by means of flashy uniforms, 
Super-modern armaments and political demagoguery. In their quiet way, these 
Mexicans are carrying out a program which will enhance the standing of Mexico, 
while pari passu the patrioteers will succeed in making their countries look 


sillier and sillier. 


Frances Spalding. MUDEJAR ORNAMENT IN MANUSCRIPTS. New York. Hispanic 
Society of America. 1953. Pp.58. 21 illus. $2.00. 


The Hispanic Society possesses a valuable group of Spanish antiphonaries. 
Miss Spalding has undertaken this study of the Mudéjar style of manuscript 
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gecoration in Spain from the 12th century to the beginning of the 16th as a 
means of dating these antiphcnaries. Despite its speciclized topic, this 
attractively printed book makes interesting reading. 


Elizebeth du Gué Trapler. LUIS DE MORALES AND LEONARDESQUE INFLUENCES IN SPAIN. 
New York. HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 1953. Pp. 45, 21 illus. $2.00. 


The art of Leonardo da Vinci entered Spain through Valencia in the early 
16th century. Ferrando de Llanos, Ferrando Yanez and Juan de Juanes adopted 
the sweet enigmatic smiles and the figures swaying to graceful rhythms of 
Leonardo, and thus hastened the end of the stiff Gothic art of the gilt 
retablos. Through the Valencian artists, Leonardo's influence reached the 
Extremenian Luis de Morales, three of whose paintings the Hispanic Society 
possesses. Miss du Gué Trapier's study reveals the process of Italianization 


of Spanish Golden Age painting. 


Clara Louisa Penney. THE BOOK CALLED CELESTINA. New York. Hispanic Society 


of America. 1954. Pp. 157. $3.00. 


The so-called comedy of Calisto y Melibea was one of the most popular 
works in Europe during the 16th century, and a large number of editions 
appeared between 1499 and 1635, when publication ceased for nearly 200 years. 
The Hispanic Society of America has what Miss Penney calls "a magnificent array 
of Celestinas," and she has used it to prepare this scholarly account of the 
elusive history of this work. Her monograph, excellently printed in Germany, 
is an important contribution to Golden Age studies. 


Lilo Linke. ECUADOR. COUNTRY OF CONTRASTS. London. Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 1954. Pp. 173. $2.50. 


The author of this latest addition to a well-known series is a German lady 
who lived for many years in England and is now a citizen of Ecuador. Her books 
Andean Adventure (1945) and Magic Yucatan (1950) have already established her 
as a writer. She teaches in the National School for Social Service in Quito, 
and she seems in this monograph acutely concerned about the welfare of 
Ecuador's poor, especially the Indians. She also makes many interesting 
observations about the struggle between clericals and anti-clericals in a 
country which was once regarded as one big convent. 


Harold Osborne. BOLIVIA. A LAND DIVIDED. London, Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1954. Pp. 144. $2.50. 


Following the general pattern of this series, Osborne's study is divided 
into three parts dealing respectively with the country; the history and the 
people; the national economy. The author served as first secretary (commercial) 
in the British Embassy in La Paz, and has a first-hand knowledge of Bolivia. 

He is especially interested in the possibility of developing the Oriente of 
that large and underpopulated country. This is a most valuable reference work. 


